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‘Gwe equipment 
will meet only 
half the problem— 
right human rela- 
tions, the remainder.” 


ARTHUR H. YOUNG, 


International Harvester Co. 














Old Proceedings Available 


The Association has in stock some copies of the older American 
Gas Institute and National Commercial Gas Association proceedings 
which may be of value to our members. 


Do you want them ? 


A. G. I. Proceedings, Vol. IV (1909) 1 copy—-$2.00 

A. G. I. Proceedings, Vol. V (1910) 1 copy—$2.00 

A. G. L Proceedings, Vol. VIII, Part 1 (1913) 2 copies—$2.00 each 
A. G. I. Proceedings, Vol. IX, Part 1 (1914) 3 copies—$2.00 each 
A. G. I. Proceedings, Vol. IX, Part 2 (1914) 2 copies—$2.00 each 
WN. C. G. A. Proceedings, 1914, 1 copy—$1.00 

N. C. G. A. Proceedings, 1915, 1 copy—$1.00 
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i Preparedness 


the placing of orders for coal, oil and other vital manufacturing supplies i 
until the last minute than they would think of blowing up their gas plants. i 
In fact, such unpreparedness might be just as disastrous as any such de- i 
struction. On the contrary, due to their foresight, there are always ample 
supplies on hand well in advance of the time of use. They are always pre- 

pared. 


Those in charge of gas manufacture would no more think of leaving i 1 


Those in charge of distribution likewise anticipate their needs. They 
do not wait until the last minute to order pipe fittings, meters, etc. They 
plan in advance, anticipating future needs and are well prepared to carry 
on the work at the time of necessity. They are always prepared. 





But in too many cases this cannot be said of the commercial depart- 
ments. And by commercial, we mean the merchandising end of the busi- i] 
ness, i 


There are far, far too many instances where no preparation is made 

in advance on either special sales plans or even the general sales routine. iy 

Too many instances when sales plans are carried out on the hit or miss sys- if 

tem. Those in charge do not seem to have grasped the preparedness idea as iq 

have the others. They do not see the necessity of charting their sales i] 
course. i] 

First, this is unfair to the industry as a whole; second, to the con- i 

sumers of those companies; and third, to the manufacturer of gas appliances. : 

It is unfair to the industry because, through such unpreparedness there i 

is not the increase in gas sales that it would have been possible to obtain i] 
with plans carefully and well thought out and provided for in advance. \ 





It is unfair to the consumer because, through such unpreparedness every i 
possible advantage of gas service that can be given him is not adequately l 
brought to his attention. 





the part of those in charge, he is often asked to supply appliances at the 
last minute which he should have been able to figure on long in advance. | 
This not only unreasonably handicaps him in his production, but may also 
affect the service which he is able to give the company and therefore give 





It is unfair to the manufacturer because, due to this unpreparedness on | ] 


the industry and its consumers. 


Why should not every commercial department believe in and practice | 
preparedness? 
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EITHER THE CONSUMER who pays his 
N gas bill, the politician who listens 
to the consumer who pays his gas bill, 
nor the legislator or city executive who 
bows to the politician who listens to the 
consumer who pays his gas bill—a regu- 
lar “house that Jack built” when you get 
through with it—are really aware, though 
they have been told a thousand times, ex- 
actly what the prosperity of the local gas 
company means to the prosperity of their 
community as a whole. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if most gas com- 
panies are sufficiently appreciative of 
their own high place in the civic life of 
the town. They owe it to the public, if 
not to themselves, to broadcast as widely 
as possible some of the numerous bene- 
ficent activities in which our utilities are 
engaged, and which are not necessarily 
or directly connected with the efficient 
service of gas, electricity or transporta- 
tion. 

Such activities, which may well be 
called “extra-curricular,” depend, of 
course, on the public relations policy of 
the particular company involved. We be- 
lieve that in most cities of the country 














The Utility and the Town—the Siamese Twins 
of Society 


Based on a communication from R. M. Searle, President of the Rochester Gas 


and Electric Corporation. 


both the company and the consumer have 
freed themselves from the notion that 
“each is out to do the other.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are beginning to go 
much further than the mere destruction 
of a prejudice. 

After all, what is there in the oft- 
repeated assertion that “the utility can 
grow no faster than the community — 
which it serves” and vice versa? Any- 
thing? Or is it just another bid for 
favor on the part of the corporation? 
Well, it might be; but, fortunately, the 
evidence is all to the contrary. 

For the past month we have been col- 
lecting material here and there, in a kind 
of a hit-or-miss fashion, indicating some 
of the amazingly diverse ways in which 
gas companies are taking part, officially 
and otherwise, in municipal life and civic 
betterment. They range all the way from 
painting the holder red, white and blue, 
metaphorically speaking, to contributions 
for charity, and all the way back again 
to leadership in the boosters’ fraternity. 
And they do not consist in hiding any- 
one’s light beneath a bushel. It is one 
thing to do good; but it is still better to 
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be favorably and widely known as a 
benefactor. 


Rochester's Cooperation 

The Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration is an outstanding example of 
close cooperation, amounting almost to a 
mutual interlacing of interest, between 
the public utility and the city. How this 
has been achieved is contained in an ex- 
ceedingly interesting letter recently re- 
ceived from President R. M. Searle, who 
is also a past president of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

All the directors of the company are 
responsible business men who are inter- 
ested in the civic, church and school life 
of the community and who, in the words 
of Mr. Searle, “assume the obligations 
which naturally gravitate to them.” All 
the company’s local directors are also 
directors of one or more of the local 
banks and trust companies. A _ vice- 
president of the gas company, recently 
deceased, was also a past president of 
the Chamber of Commerce ; and the com- 
pany’s vice-president and general man- 
ager is now head of the Manufacturer’s 
Council of the Chamber which concerns 
itself with correlating the special civic 
and manufacturing problems which are 
common to the industrial life of the city. 
The company retains forty memberships 
in the chamber for department heads and 
their principal assistants, and these men 
are all active on various committees hav- 
ing to do with legislation, better citizen- 
ship, accident prevention, stabilization of 
employment, etc. 


Some of the Ways 

“Expert engineering service,” Mr. 
Searle continues, “is furnished without 
cost to customers and citizens generally, 
in the development of new and better 
manufacturing processes, the moderniza- 
tion of factory equipment and the de- 
velopment of home economics, both 
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through the use of company products 
and otherwise. This service has been of 
material service to the community and to 
society as a whole in the advanced ap- 
plication of scientific research as applied 
to practical business and home life. 

“Illustrated lectures are regularly given 
by various company experts on many 
subjects of public interest, including the 
specific work of the company and the 
industry. These lectures are furnished 
without charge to churches, clubs, 
schools and other organizations. The 
company has recently been instrumental 
in this connection in placing in the high 
schools of the city a series of illustrated 
lectures on the public utility business as 
a whole. In this work all local public 
utilities are participating, including the 
city activities which are of a public utili- 
ty character. 

“A co-operative contact is daily main- 
tained with all local newspapers by giv- 
ing accurate and up-to-date information 
on the company and the developments of 
the gas and electric industries as a whole. 
These form the basis for attractive news 
items. In the company’s regular paid ad- 
vertisements, various civic activities, 
which are of special importance from 
time to time, such as Fire Prevention, 
Community Fund, Accident Prevention, 
Apple Week, etc., are consistently ad- 
vertised. The company in this connection 
also takes advertising space in the pro- 
grams of the local commercial amuse- 
ment houses, university undergraduate 
publications, church programs, etc., and 
utilizes its show windows to play up 
these activities. 

“Contributions of cash, labor, wiring, 
lighting and appliances are made to 
worthy civic activities such as_ the 
Rochester Industrial Exposition, the 
Shrine Ball, the Police and Firemen’s 
Balls, church lawn parties and similar ac- 
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tivities, as the needs of each activity re- 
quires. 

“Modern gas and electric appliances 
and scientific instruments have been 
placed in all the city high schools, as the 
needs of these institutions require, and 
expert advice in regard to their uses fur- 
nished. 

“Space is given in the company’s 
monthly publication to note worthy civic 
activities such as the work of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the high schools, and 
the activities of certain city departments, 
such as Parks, Public Safety, Public 
Works, Streets, Snow Cleaning, etc. 

“The use of passenger automobiles for 
the transportation of the orphans of the 
city on their annual picnic is a regular 
procedure. 

“A twenty-four-hour service in artifi- 
cial resuscitation by the Schafer Prone 
Pressure Method and an inhalator service 
for the administration of carbon dioxide 
plus oxygen in cases of gas poisoning is 
supplied to citizens generally, in connec- 
tion with the work done along these lines 
by the city hospitals. 

“In connection with chemical and 
other classes of our city high schools and 
in the scientific work of the Rochester 
Engineering Society, the company ar- 
ranges for the inspection of its properties 
and furnishes guides and literature in 
this connection. 

“A prize essay contest was recently 
conducted through the purchase of ad- 
vertising space in the local newspapers 
and $1,250 in cash prizes paid to school 
children for essays on the company’s 
business based on these advertisements. 
This essay contest not only created 
youthful interest in the company and its 
business, but stimulated interest on the 
part of adults in the proper operation 
of a public utility, and added to civic 
knowledge and responsibility generally. 
“Substantial booth space in the various 
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fraternity and church fairs, city exposi- 
tion, etc., is regularly taken for the pur- 
pose not only of advertising company 
products and service, but of stimulating 
civic life and activity in connection with 
the work of these other organizations. 
“In its broad policy of line extensions 
in connection with the development of 
suburban property the company has been 
actuated by the desire to stimulate pro- 
per city growth for mutual benefit.” 


Constructive and Practical 


It should be noted, in Mr. Searle’s ac- 
count, that virtually every one of the 
company’s civic activities is along a 
strictly practical and constructive line. 
Good will can be established in one of 
two ways. It can be inculcated by an 
easy going, “good fellow” attitude, ac- 
ceding to everything that comes along, 
giving, giving here and there, and tag- 
ging along wherever the procession leads. 
Not only will this method cost more than 
it is worth, it is even probable that the 
result will be not so much goodwill as a 
sort of tolerant disdain. 

Or, goodwill can be earned by real 
constructive leadership distinguished by 
a little imagination, a lot of discrimina- 
tion, and an ounce or two of civic pa- 
triotism for its own sake. 

“Civic co-operation,” says Mr. Searle, 
“is a systematic procedure which is sub- 
ject to some variation in extent as indi- 
vidual cases receive the attention of the 
company’s management. It is the desire 
of the company to carry its full share of 
responsiblity in connection with civic ac- 
tivities of a general nature without seek- 
ing credit, notoriety, or prominence. As 
a matter of business, we believe that as 
the city grows and prospers, the company 
will grow and prosper with it. We fur- 
ther recognize the ethical responsibility 
of community co-operation which is ours 
in this connection. 
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“This policy of generous co-operation, 
financial assistance, and the contribution 
of human energy which in the aggregate 
represents a large amount of money, is 


2. 


- 
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continuously resulting in better civic 
feeling toward the company, larger 
growth, better service, and expanding op- 
portunities.” 


+ + 


Gas Course at Columbia 


yan DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERING of Columbia University 
announces that the course on Production 
and Distribution of Manufactured Gas 
will again be given during the Summer 
Session, July 7 to August 15, 1924. 

This is a graduate course in which 
high standards of scholarship will be 
maintained. The six points credit given 
for the completion of the full course may 
be applied towards the requirements for 
an advanced degree in Chemical Engi- 
neering. and Chemistry in practically 
every first class University or Technical 
School in the United States. 

The course is designed to meet the 
needs of three classes of students. 

First, those who have had college 
training and some experience in the gas 
business and desire further information 
about the scientific principles underlying 
the practice of gas engineering. 

Second, recent graduates of technical 
schools who are looking forward to em- 
ployment in the gas industry. 

Third, teachers of applied chemistry 
who desire more information about an 
industry which is of fundamental im- 
portance in practically all branches of 
industry. 

The course is in charge of Professor 
Jerome J. Morgan, who has had practi- 
cal experience in the gas industry, and 
includes both lectures and laboratory 
work. In the lectures the main object is 
not to give detailed information about gas 
works practice, but rather to point out 
where such information can be obtained 
and to discuss fully from the chemical 


engineering standpoint the whys and 
wherefores of the various steps in mod- 
ern practice. The discussion includes 
raw materials for gas making; carbon- 
ization at high and low temperatures; 
oil and blue gas processes ; complete gasi- 
fication; purification of gas; utilization 
of by-products; distribution and _ utiliza- 
tion of the finished product. 

To aid the members of the class in 
getting first hand information on present 
practice, five plant inspection trips and 
several special illustrated lectures are ar- 
ranged. The special lectures are by men 
who are prominent in the gas industry 
and cover such subjects as vertical re- 
torts, coke ovens, water gas set con- 
struction, cracking of hydrocarbon oils, 
ammonia recovery, laboratory control, 
distribution and utilization problems, in- 
dustrial heating, evaluation and gas rates. 


In the laboratory the chemical exam- 
ination of gas house materials and prod- 
ucts is studied. The aim of the labora- 
tory work is to give a thorough under- 
standing of the principles of analysis 
rather than to develop skill in the actual 
testing. Attention is also given to the 
“trouble-shooting” function of the chemi- 
cal engineer in the gas industry. A large 
scale laboratory coal distillation plant is 
available for experimental work. 

The fees for the course are as follows: 


University Fee 

Lectures and Plant Inspection, 
3 points 

Laboratory, 3 points 

Laboratory Deposit, returnable less 
breakage 


$ 6.00 


24.00 
24.00 


15.00 





The Tale of Two Pictures 











From the Saturday Evening Post, Copyright, 1924, by the Curtis Publishing Co. 


WO PICTURES, two stories, one con- 


trast. By a coincidence, these two 
illustrations appeared in a recent issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, and, because 
they are of peculiar interest to the 
Monthy, Mr. George H. Lorimer kindly 
gave us permission to reprint them. 
Placed side by side, the pictures tell 
a vivid story of what gas has meant to 
the American Home, eliminating the 
drudgery of domestic life, and preserv- 
ing the vital energies of women. The 
woman on the left, faded and worn, 
belongs to a generation which had 
scarcely begun to appreciate what science 
could do for her. The black, sooty, 
coal stove, with its multitudinous array 
of pots and pans, and the dismal, dimly 
lit interior of the kitchen, are perfectly 


reflected in the worried expression of the 
face, haunted by a thousand household 
troubles. 

The other interior, except for the 
clean, shiny range and the bustling 
activity, would scarely be recognized for 
a kitchen. It is merely another room 
in the house, cheery, well lighted, color- 
ful, even to the lithograph hanging on 
the wall; but the cheeriness comes less 
from the surroundings than it does from 
the unaffected joy of reunion that comes 
at the end of every day. In five minutes 
more an appetizing, well cooked dinner, 
which was begun less than half an hour 
ago, will be steaming on the table. 

Of course, this is not the story which 
the respective artists were assigned to 
illustrate. We have merely taken the 
liberty of “illustrating” the pictures. 
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Affiliated Association Notes 


Iowa District Gas Association 


The 19th Annual Convention of this 
Association was held in Sioux City, 
Iowa, on April 16, 17 and 18. A most 
interesting program was presented by 
President Charles Smith and Secretary- 
Treasurer H. R. Sterrett. 

The papers delivered were as fol- 
lows: “Coke” by W. M. Warren; “The 
Installation of Hotel Gas Ranges in 
Rochester, Minn.” by R. C. Beebe; “Pub- 
lic Relations and Customer Ownership” 
by L. O. Gordon; “Specifications and 
Appliance Testing,” N. T. Sellman; “In- 
specting and Balancing a Water Gas 
Set,” C. A. Bland; “Coal-Coke Mix- 
tures for Generator Fuel,” J. M. Wil- 
liamson; and “Bookkeeping Without 
Books” by George F. Myers. 

Mr. W. J. Bertke of Sioux City acted 
as toastmaster at the banquet which was 
attended by about 250. The banquet pro- 
gram was built around Mr. L. L. Kel- 
logg, one of the founders and the first 
president of this Association, who has 

L. L. Kellogg just completed fifty years in the gas 

business. After a very fine musical 

program, Mr. Walton Clark of the United Gas Improvement Company, Philadel- 

phia, made the principal address which was in the nature of a description of Mr. 

Kellogg’s connections with the gas industry during the last fifty years. This was 

followed by the reading of congratulatory letters and telegrams from many of 

Mr. Kellogg’s friends, and then Colonel E, G. Pratt, formerly of The United Gas 

Improvement Company and an old colleague of Mr. Kellogg’s, presented a very 

beautiful sterling silver coffee service to Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg as an expression of 
appreciation from the Iowa District Gas Association. 

The officers and members of council elected for 1924-25 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. J. Carson, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; First Vice-President, C. M. Benedict, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Sec. Vice-President, Frank S. Edge, Grinnell, Iowa; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. R. Sterrett, Des Moines, Iowa; Council: H. V. Armstrong, C. A. 
Nash, H. R. Stephenson, B. W. Cowperthwaite, H. L. Green, and E. L. Vierigg. 


Empire State Gas & Electric Association 


The Commercial Section of this Association will hold its annual mag on 


Thursday, June 19, in the auditorium of the Buffalo General Electric Co., Buffalo, 
and on Friday, June 20, in the auditorium of the Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagara 
Falls. The sessions will open at 10 a. m. with the afternoons free for inspection 
trips. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


This Association held its Second Annual Convention in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, on April 17 and 18, 1924, “in the interest of safe, efficient, continuous public 
utility service.” The papers presented of particular interest to gas men were: 
“The Removal of Naphthalene by Washing with Gas Oils,” Prof. O. L. Kowalke 
and R. L. Rundorff; “The Advantage of Installing Back Run Gas Apparatus,” 
F. W. Steere; “Service the Watchword of Business,” W. S. Vivian; “The Effect 
of Gravity of Gas on the Discharge from a Burner Cock,” Prof. O. L. Kowalke 
and R. L. Rundorff; and “Industrial Uses of Gas,” N. T. Sellman. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: G. C. Neff, President; 
L. L. Lessier, Vice-President; H. A. Smith, Treasurer; J. G. Felton, Chairman 
Gas Section, and John N. Cadby, Executive Secretary. 
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Affiliated Association Notes 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


The Twentieth Annual Convention of the Southwestern Public Service Asso- 
ciation and the Fourth Annual Convention of the Southwestern Geographic Di- 
vision, N. E. L. A., held for the first time in the history of either association at 
New Orleans, April 22-25, drew the largest attendance ever registered at a conven- 
tion of either association, with a registration of about 600. Enthusiasm prevailed 
and southern hospitality and entertainment were abundantly manifest. 

Alexander Forward, Secretary-Manager, American Gas Association, taking 
for his theme “A Giant Awakened,” outlined the rapid progress of the use of gas 
in spite of prophecies made time after time that the gas indust was about to de- 
cline. He, too, stressed the necessity of fully acquainting the public with the facili- 
ties offered by the gas utilities and problems arising from the the necessity for 
rendering service. 

“Building True Conception of Utilities in the Public Mind” by E. F. Wickwire, 
Vice-President, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, was one of the outstanding 
addresses on public relations. Rendering good service, the speaker pointed out, 
while it is the basic essential of good relations, cannot create good will without 
publicity, and publicity unsupported by service is less effective. The company must 
sell itself as well as its service to the public. 

Three most enthusiastic and well-attended meetings of the gas utility men 
were held, including one entire session devoted to the discussion of the results of 
research in welding cast iron pipe joints, together with a practical demonstration 
staged at the shops of the New Orleans Public Service Incorporated, by H. Y. 
Carsons, Research Engineer of the American Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, 
in collaboration with the Linde Air Products Company and the gas department of 
the New Orleans Public Service. There was also discussion and papers on testing 
gas appliances for approval, by C. B. McKinney, Municipal Gas Company, Dallas, 
W. B. Way, Secretary Natural Gas Association of America, Alexander Forward, 
Secretary-Manager, American Gas Association, and others; “Maintenance and Re- 
pairs of Domestic Meters” by T. P. Walker, Baton Rouge Electric Co.; “How to 
Increase Industrial Gas Sales,” F. H. Cauley, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago; “How Can the Manufacturer Assist the Gas Company?”, F. A. Lemke, The 
Humphrey Company; “Uniform Classification of Accounts,” J. M. Roberts, Peo- 
ee Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; “Rate Structure for Selling Gas,” F. | 

chwab, New Orleans Public Service Inc.; “Meter Deposits, Collection and Cut- 
Offs,” C. K. Fletcher, Ft. Worth Gas Company. 

The officers elected were: President, G. W. Fry, West Texas Utilities Co., 
Abilene; First Vice-President and Chairman Light & Power Section,.A. F. Town- 
send, Eastern Texas Electric Co., Beaumont; Sec. Vice-President and Chairman 
Railway Section, W. E. Wood, Houston Electric Co., Houston; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chairman Gas Section, F. C. Armbruster, Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co., Shreveport; Treasurer, F. J. Gannon, Northern Texas Traction Co., Ft. 
Worth; Secretary, E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter Building, Dallas. 


Indiana Gas Association 


The program presented at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Indiana Gas 
Association, held at West Baden, Indiana, proved to be a particularly interesting 
one. The address of President Leonard Fitzgerald was very optimistic in regard 
to the future of the gas industry and contained several suggestions, which were 
not only food for thought, but called for action. 

Addresses were delivered by Secretary-Manager Alexander Forward of the 
American Gas Association; by James W. Dunbar, former U. S. Congressman from 
3rd District Indiana, on “Reduction of National Debt and Taxes”; and by Jamie 
Herron on “Service.” 

The following papers were presented: “Converting a Water Gas Distribution 
System to Use Coke Oven Gas” by C. C. Jones; “Recent Developments and Im- 
provements in Gas Making Machinery” by F. H. Beebe; “Industrial Gas” by W. D. 
Thompson; “Station Meters Compared” by Philip J. Wilson, Jr., and “Customer 
Ownership and What It Means to You” by W. A. Pennington. 

Mr. G. M. Johnson of South Bend was unanimously elected President for the 
coming year, together with H. J. Roach of Crawfordsville as Vice-President, and 
E. J. Burke of Indianapolis as Secretary-Treasurer, the Board of Directors to con- 
sist of T. J. Spragle, I. C. Shepard, C. L. Kirk, J. C. Martin and Harry Flint. 






































Henry M. Byllesby 


He: M. Bytiessy, president . 


of H. M. Byllesby & Company 
of Chicago, died 
Thursday, May 1. 
He was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
February 16, 1859, the son of the 
Rev. Dewitt Clinton Byllesby. He 
was educated at the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Lehigh 
University, where he studied me- 
chanical engineering. In 1881 he 
first entered the employ of Thomas 
A. Edison with whom he was asso- 
ciated for a number of years in the 
construction of lighting plants in 
various parts of the United States. 
In 1886 he became vice-president 
and general manager of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company, where 
he was very active in invention 
work. Later he represented this 
company in Europe, resigning in 
1891 to become associated with the 
Thomas-Houston Electric Com- 
pany interests. From 1895 until 
1902 he was actively engaged as an 
engineer and organizer of water 


suddenly on 


power and public utility com- 
panies in Montana, Oregon 
and elsewhere. 

January 1, 1902, he estab- 
lished in Chicago the organi- 
zation of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company. Established pri- 
marily as an _ engineering 
concern, the activities of H. 
M. Byllesby & Co. soon 
acquired a much broader 
scope and within a few years 
became prominent in financ- 
ing, designing, construction, 
operation and management of 
electric light and power and 
gas companies. At present 
these companies compose one 
of the larger groups of utili- 
ties under a single manage- 
ment in the United States, 
serving 841 communities 
with 2,770,000 people in 17 
states. 

A member of many civic organi- 
zations and clubs, he was very ac- 
tive in preparedness efforts prior to 
our entrance in the World War, at 
which time he volunteered for ac- 
tice service. He was sent overseas, 
promoted to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and served as the Lon- 
don representative of the Purchas- 
ing Bureau of the A. E. F. For his 
work he received distinguished 
service medals from the United 
States and British governments. 

He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Western So- 
ciety of Engineers, besides many 
clubs and civic organizations. In 
his death the public utility industry 
suffers a distinct loss, for he was a 
man who possessed not only execu- 
tive ability of the highest order but 
a most comprehensive knowledge 
of the great utility industry. 
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A, P. THROP, New York, N. Cuas. 
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of International 
mmission on Illumination, R ape 
on—Howarp Lyon, sas fi $i 
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Gas Engineering Chair to be Established at 
Johns Hopkins University 


T WAS ANNOUNCED at the close of the 
lene Annual Convention - of the 
Southern Gas Association that that as- 
sociation had completed the financing 
necessary to establish a chair of Gas 
Engineering at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

This was accomplished through the 
generous subscriptions received from gas 
companies, manufacturer companies and 
individuals all of whom realize the great 
value that such an undertaking would 
_ be to the industry. To quote from the 
association’s statement :— 

“Perhaps the underwriting of the 
Chair might have been accomplished in 
shorter time; but while the association 


was moving along financial lines, it was 


trying to thoroughly ‘sell’ the higher 
ideals of the enterprise to its membership 
and constituency, with the result that a 
number of the brightest young men in 
its territory already are planning to enter 
the course at the university. The asso- 
ciation will not rest on its oars, now that 
the financing is provided ; it will make a 
continual effort to influence the right 
sort of students to take the work, to the 
end that the constituency in the gas busi- 
ness, in its territory, may be gradually 
but surely elevated in training and effi- 
ciency. This is one of its real goals.” 

The work of this new Chair of Gas 
Engineering will be inaugurated at the 
opening of the university this coming 
fall. 
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Short Term Franchise Costs Customers Money 
and Hampers Utilities 


C. L. Procror, President of the Missouri Association of Public Utilities Explains 
Conditions. 





Cc. L. Proctor 


RESIDENT C. L. Proctor of the 

Missouri Association of Public Utili- 
ties in an address before that Association 
pointed out the harmful results of short 
term franchises and appealed to the As- 
sociation for its support. This was 
unanimously given him. His address was 
brief, vigorous, and to the point. Mr. 
Proctor urged that the utilities should 
not spare any effort to secure the active, 
aggressive support of the people in bring- 
ing about substitution of the indetermin- 
ate permit for the limited-term franchise 
(20 years under Missouri law) and to 
relieve themselves and the utilities of 
special discriminatory taxation. 
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Proctor urged that the utilities should 
adopt the following policies: 


1. The most economical financing pos- 
sible. 

2. The best possible service at the low- 
est possible rate. 

3. Appeal to the people to approve 
substitution of the indeterminate permit 
for the limited-term (20 year) franchise 
usual in Missouri outside of the large 
cities. 

4. Unremitting effort by the utilities 
to secure the active interest and co- 
operation of the people in their financing, 
taxation, service, other operations, and 
in the development of the communities, 
the state, and the natural resources 
thereof. 


Proctor said that the imposition of the 
limited-term franchise upon the utilities 
made economical financing very difficult 
and was costing Missourians hundreds 
of thousands of dollars every year, be- 
cause the brevity of the 20-year security 
forced investors to demand a rate of in- 
terest which would assure them return of 
all capital invested at the expiration of 
the franchise. 

This charge, he said, was really laid 
upon the customers of the utility affected 
by the limited-term franchise. 

The indeterminate permit, Proctor ex- 
plained, would permit the utilities to op- 
erate indefinitely so long as service was 
satisfactory, or until the communities 
elected to take over and operate the utili- 
ties for themselves. 























permit, could be secured for 6 or 7 per 
cent, will, under a limited-term franchise, 
cost from 9 to 10 per cent, because the 
investor demands return of his invest- 
ment upon the expiration of the fran- 
chise. 

“The utilities should, in justice to 
themselves and to the public, spare no 
effort to fully inform the people upon the 
injury which the limited-term franchise 
imposes upon them and upon the public 
utilities, and the good that substitution 
therefore of the indeterminate permit, or 
long-term franchise, will do them and the 
utilities.” 

Concerning taxation, Proctor said, 

“Many discriminatory special taxes, 
such as franchise taxes, paving taxes, 
mill taxes on street car fares, are levied 
against the utilities, under the impres- 
sion that these taxes are paid out of net 
revenue of the utilities and do not affect 
the people. This is a mistaken idea. 
Many utilities have no or very limited 
net revenue. Taxes must be paid 
whether there is, or is not, any net reve- 
nue. 

“So the special discriminatory and all 
other taxes laid upon the public utilities 
are paid by the customers of the utility. 

“I believe that the levying of these 
special discriminatory taxes upon public 
utilities will be discontinued when the 
people understand that they, more than 
the utilities, are the sufferers therefrom. 

“As the people of Missouri regulate 
their public utilities, the utilities can 
achieve the results they desire only by 
understanding, having the good will and 
aggressive support of the people. 

“I conceive it to be the duty of this 
Association to painstakingly inform the 
people about the policies, and operations 
of their public utilities, and to solicit 
their energetic co-operation in having 
costly, discriminatory, and progress- 
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“Money, which, on an indeterminate blocking 
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impositions removed from 
themselves and from the utilities.” 

The following resolution was passed 
by unanimous vote: 

Whereas the public utilities of Mis- 
souri are regulated by the people and 
cannot effectively function as sources 
of indispensable services, and as natural 
leaders in the industrial, community and 
state-wide development, unless they have 
the fullest cooperation of the people by 
whom they are regulated and governed, 
be it resolved that, 

The Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities in convention assembled at 
Kansas City, Missouri, April 9th and 
10th, 1924, requests the active co-opera- 
tion of all the people as indispensable to 
enable them to effectively discharge the 
duties and responsibilities which their 
public function imposes upon them. 

It has become axiomatic that the great- 
ness of a modern nation is largely de- 
pendent upon the excellence and widest 
possible diffusion of its public utility 
services, that the community, the state 
or the nation cannot grow faster or in- 
crease in wealth, convenience and civili- 
zation unless it has adequate utility ser- 
vice, 

To the end that the people of Missouri 
shall understand the conditions which 
govern supply of adequate electric, gas, 
telephone, electric railways, and water 
supply service, we confidently bespeak 
their continuing active, personal interest 
in the financing, licensing and other oper- 
ations of their public utilities. 

The electric light and power, gas and 
water supply, telephone and electric rail- 
ways of Missouri constitute, next to 
farming, and co-equal with steam rail- 
roads, the largest single industry in Mis- 
souri. Their services are necessary to 
practically every person in the state. 

More important, all Missourians are 
served by these public utilities, so the 
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interest of the whole population in these 
public utilities cannot be less than the in- 
terest of the financially interested lesser 
group. 

The reports of the public utilities are 
on file and open to public inspection, at 
the office of the Public Service Commis- 
sion at the State Capitol. The books and 
records of. the utilities at their home 
offices are open to any citizen. Any 
manager of any public utility in Missouri 
will welcome inquiry into the facts which 
govern the operation of the properties 
which he manages. 
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The services of the Missouri Commit- 
tee on Public Utility Information, 3725 
North Broadway, St. Louis, are always 
at the disposal of inquirers. Any inquiry 
made by any person about any public 
utility operation, if humanly possible, 
will be quickly and fully answered by 
statement of incontrovertible fact. 

The public utilities of Missouri will 
welcome the interest of the people to 
whom they render essential services, and 
whose intelligent interest is necessary 
to enable them to maintain adequate ser- 
vice and keep up with the growth of the 
communities, and of the state. 


+ + + 


Industrial Uses for Gas 


N. T. SELLMAN, Assistant Secretary-Manager, American Gas Association. 


FX: A FUEL GAs has no competitor. Its 


qualities, compared to those of coal or 
oil, make it the ideal fuel. Gas is most 
convenient, clean, flexible, controllable, 
obtainable, etc. When correctly applied 
it can accomplish every heat requirement 
that other commercial fuels are called 
upon to fulfill. If this is all true, it is 
logical to ask, “Why, then, is it not more 
generally used for industrial purposes?” 
At first thought it might appear that the 
rates are too high to compete with coal 
or oil. In a few larger cities, and most 
small gas situations, the present rates do 
practically exclude the wide extension of 
gas for industrial uses. There are, how- 
ever, many situations where the rates are 
favorable enough but where other ob- 
stacles exist. These are the obstacles, 
which in most cases are surmountable, 
that I will discuss. 

Sometimes our own lack of imagina- 
tion prevents us from realizing what lies 
within our possibilities. We reason—“I 
have never seen it done, I have never 


heard that anyone else has done it. I 
guess it can’t be done.” The true rea- 
soning should be—“If it requires heat it 
can be done better with gas than any 
other fuel.” First convince yourself of 
this, then seek the best way of handling 
each problem as it arises. A few success- 
ful installations, which were originally 
hard to visualize, will soon give you con- 
fidence in gas as the ideal fuel. 


The “Stock” Prospect 

We have more and better appliances 
to choose from today than ever before. 
A great many of the smaller prospects | 
can be adequately provided for with 
stock appliances. This is simply a case 
of being fully acquainted with the merits 
or faults of the various appliances and 
selecting those which best suit the local 
conditions. A gas company that has a 
man who specializes on this work is bet- 
ter equipped to secure this miscellaneous 
business than the company which must 
call in the appliance manufacturer’s rep- 
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resentative for help. The gas company 
man when properly equipped with gen- 
eral appliance information, can choose 
more freely and therefore select the most 
suitable appliance that will best meet 
each prospect. 

On many of the stock appliances the 
question of proper maintenance is im- 
portant. Steam boilers, hotel and restau- 
rant equipment, bake ovens, etc., should 
be regularly inspected, particularly if 
they are used in places where they serve 
the public or where labor is dependent 
upon their continued operation as a 
source of income. 


The “Special” Prospects 

Gas companies that have advanced so 
far in the development of gas for in- 
dustry that they consider the stock ap- 
pliance prospects as mere routine, often 
have problems of such magnitude that a 
single appliance will yield a monthly con- 
sumption measured in millions of cubic 
feet. The salesmanship and engineering 
ability required for this special class of 
business demands a type of gas man that 
cannot be developed in the average gas 
situation. The time required to study the 
prospect, to collect data, draw plans, sell 
the idea, etc., cannot be spared in most 
instances by the salesman, as he is too 
often dependent for his living upon com- 
missions from immediate sales. The lack 
of variety in industry in a small city also 
makes it more difficult to gain the neces- 
sary experience required for handling 
unusual combustion and _ engineering 
problems. A man handicapped in this 
way is obliged to seek help and I there- 
fore propose to discuss very frankly the 
best way for him to proceed. 

Let us assume that Mr. Gasman has 
never heard or read about the application 
of gas to a certain heating process. All 
he knows is that a local factory is using 
oil for a large heating operation. This 
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man most certainly needs help or else, if 
he has ideas to let loose, he may venture 
into needless experimentation and ex- 
pense. A prospect will only allow him 
to “fall down” once, and it may take 
years to regain the confidence of the con- 
cern no matter how good Mr. Gasman’s 
subsequent suggestions may be. It is 
therefore more advisable that he proceed 
slowly, gather all the information possi- 
ble regarding costs and methods of opera- 
tion under the existing fuel. If this data 
is then forwarded to A. G. A. Head- 
quarters we will either advise directly 
from information on file or else seek ad- 
vice from industrial engineers known to 
be actively engaged in the work of sim- 
ilar character. Efforts will always be 
made to supply both information suffi- 
cient to make an estimate of approximate 
operating costs and descriptive matter as 
to all the necessary pieces of apparatus. 
From this point on the manufacturer of 
appliances can estimate. 

The information which is now avail- 
able, such as the preliminary data col- 
lected by the local gas man and added to 
by the A. G. A., will make it easy for a 
manufacturer to estimate appliance costs 
and possibly to supply a more accurate 
operating cost. If bids are sought from 
several manufacturers there will, of 
course, be a considerable variation in 
price and I therefore wish to emphasize 
at this time that greater consideration 
should be given to construction, efficiency, 
control, convenience, etc., than to price. 

Probably the worst criticism that can be 
made against the present industrial situa- 
tion, in general, is that we are not selling 
gas appliances of a quality comparable 
to the appliances made for competing 
fuels. Frequently an electric oven selling 
for $1,200 will be bought in preference 
to a gas oven selling for $200 even 
though the operating cost of the electric 
oven will be twice that of the gas. The 
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electric man capitalizes the quality of his 
product, the convenience, the cleanliness, 
the safety and the control. The gas man 
can claim all these qualities equally as 
well and in many instances he would 
stop a sale of this kind if he sold a first- 
class, well insulated, substantially con- 
structed oven. The price of this well 
constructed gas oven may have to be 
$500 but I firmly believe that the well 
built $500 oven is a better appliance for 
general sale than the more cheaply con- 
structed $200 appliance. 

I have previously emphasized the fact 
that gas is the ideal fuel and it should 
be our purpose in all industrial sales 
work to give the customer the full bene- 
fit of this fact. This means that the gas 
installation should be just as automatic 
as modern control devices will allow. 
Use the most convenient and safe method 
for ignition; use thermostatic control 
wherever it will be of the slightest value ; 
do not sell the appliance and talk control 
afterwards but sell the two of them 
simultaneously as a unit which cannot 
properly be separated. 


The Collection of Data 


In the industrial gas field the collecting 
of accurate cost data seldom receives the 
attention that it should. It is rare to find 
articles on the use of gas in industry, 
where the author gives sufficient data 
that would enable an estimate to be made 
on a similar process. If we want to 
show the maximum advantage of gas 
over other fuels, it is quite necessary 
that we analyze the fuel cost on the unit 
of production basis. By doing this we 
can often show gas as the cheaper pro- 
cess even though its daily fuel bill may 
be greater. A very excellent example of 
cost analyzing which fully illustrates this 
point, appears in a recent issue of the 
Peoples Gas Club News. It involves the 
carbonization of steel shafts approxi- 
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mately 1” in diameter and 12” in length. 


Fuel (per day) 
Ou Gas 
$1.38 2.36 


Labor 
Packing, 
quenching. 
il Gas 


$1.51 $0.44 


Carbonizing Material 
Under former practice when oil was used, 

45 Ibs. of new material and 45 lbs. of old 
material at a total cost of $3.72. This is 
greatly reduced when gas is used. Only 4% 
Ibs. of old material being used and 4™%4lbs. of 
new at a total cost of 38¢. 

Oil Gas 

$3.72 $0.38 


Cost of Clay 
Clay for twelve boxes 


$0.03 $0.00 


loading, unloading, luting and 


Deterioration of Boxes 
Boxes last from 20 to 25 heats. 
required when gas is used. 
Oil Gas 


$2.88 $0.00 


Total Cost 
Oil Gas 


$9.52 $3.18 


No boxes 


Number of Shafts Carbonized 
Oil 


ras 


144 200 


Total Cost per too Shafts 
Oil Gas 
$6.61 $1.59 


This analysis has shown that an ap- 
parent increased fuel cost for gas of 
71% is in reality a saving of 316% in 
favor of gas on the unit of production 
basis. A similar careful analysis on 
the subject of sheet steel enameling 
changed an apparent saving for coal over 
gas of 122% to a saving favoring gas 
of 340%. Cost data such as this will in- 
terest any manufacturer. It pictures the 
true story and reaches the facts which 
affect cost of production. 


A Standard Data Sheet 


Since it is expensive to collect data, 
we should use the A. G. A. Headquarters 
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as a clearing house for information of 
this character, thus making the widest 
use of that which is collected. At the 
last meeting of the Industrial Gas Section 
Managing Committee it was suggested 
that a standard data sheet be printed 
for the purpose of analyzing all indus- 
trial gas prospects. This is of equal im- 
portance to collecting data on finished 
installations. Most requests for infor- 
mation that we receive at A. G. A. Head- 
quarters are not in sufficient detail to 
allow a very direct recommendation. If 
help is sought from the industrial appli- 
ance manufacturer or other gas com- 
panies the necessity for complete in- 
formation is equally important. There 
will be decided advantages to this pro- 
posed standard form, in that it will be 
complete, uniform and will eliminate un- 
due correspondence, or return visits to 
the prospect for neglected details. 


New Fields Opened Up 

Confidence in our product, as to its 
value and what it will accomplish, is the 
most necessary requirement for a success- 
ful industrial salesman. I will mention 
a few outstanding instances of new ap- 
plications which show conclusively that 
some gas men must of necessity have 
had this confidence in order to accom- 
plish what they did. In practically every 
instance that I will mention, the instal- 
lations were secured on gas rates ex- 
ceeding $.60 per thousand. 

One large gas company went through 
the experimental stages of firing ordinary 
building brick and have proved their case 
so well that they are selling one customer 
about $10,000 worth of equipment and 
have secured a contract from this con- 
cern guaranteeing that they will use gas 
as fuel at the current rates for five years. 
This accomplishment places practically 
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all clay product firing in our list of pos- 
sible prospects. As you undoubtedly 
know, the methods used in the brick in- 
dustry are unusally crude and it is one 
of the last industries where one would 
expect the customer to spend $10,000 
for equipment. It shows beyond all 
question the advantages of gas when 
properly applied. 

Quite recently there has been a dis- 
tinct forward movement in the adoption 
of manufactured gas for the different 
heating operations in the manufacture of 
glassware. During the operation of glass 
blowing the glass in the process of 
formation requires a re-heating to main- 
tain it in a plastic condition. For this 
purpose gas furnaces, called by the trade 
“gloryholes,” are used. As soon as the 
glassblower has finished his work on the 
article it is immediately transferred 
while hot to a low temperature furnace 
to allow gradual cooling. In some of 


the modern glass works the furnace used 


for enameling is gas fired.- These fur- 
naces are usually from 40 to 70 feet long 
and about % of the length is heated to 
a scarcely visible red heat. The hot gases 
from this portion of the furnace travel 
through the remaining length and thus 
give a graduated heat. Furnaces of this 
description yield annual consumptions 
exceeding two million cubic feet. 

There are several vitreous enameling 
plants using gas where monthly con- 
sumptions are well in excess of 2,000,000 
cubic feet. Applications of similar size 
have been made in bakeries, galvanizing 
plants, various metal product industries, 
automobile plants, etc. 

Ten years ago the annual consumption 
of manufactured gas for industrial pur- 
poses was about 8 billion cubic feet. To- 
day, the total is approximately 90 billion 
cubic feet. This is only a start in what 
is clearly our rightful field of activity. 
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The Medal. 


HROUGH THE generous action of Mr. 

T. N. McCarter, President of the 
Public Service Gas Company, Newark, 
N. J., the American Gas Association will 
hereafter award a medal, to be known 
as the “McCarter Medal.” This medal 
will be awarded to each employee of a 
member company who was successful in 
resuscitating a fellow employee of a 
member company from gas asphyxiation. 
In addition a certificate will be given to 
the men who assist in each resuscitation. 
The Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion in accepting Mr. McCarter’s offer, 
expressed the thanks of the Association 
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The McCarter Medal 








in a telegram signed by the Secretary- 
Manager, which read: 

“By resolution of Executive Board of 
American Gas Association in session to- 
day I was instructed to advise you by 
wire that your offer to donate medal for 
resuscitation from gas asphyxiation was 
received and accepted with thanks and 
deep appreciation of your action.” 

The details of method of awarding 
this medal, which will be retroactive 
covering the year 1923, are briefly as 
follows :— 


An application for the award of a 
medal may be made by an executive 
official of a company to the Accident 
Prevention Committee of the American 
Gas Association. An affidavit, setting 
forth the complete details of the resusci- 
tation accompanies the application. If 
the Accident Prevention Committee 
deems the circumstances justify the 
award, the case is reported to the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association, with a 
suggestion of the time and place for the 
award. The Accident Prevention com- 
mittee, on receiving the approval of the 
Executive Board, then arranges for Mr. 
McCarter, or his appointee, to make the 
presentation. 


oe 
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“The gas range has done to the kitchen coal 


stove what the auto has done to the horse.” 


—Printers’ Ink 





























OLUNTARY CONSOLIDATION of rail- 
View commission form of rate reg- 
lation, and the establishment of an aux- 
iliary motor transport service in connec- 
tion with rail carriers, were among the 


most important recommendations fa- 
vored by the delegates of the American 
Gas Association in the submission of 
their votes on Referendum No. 43 on 
the Report of the Special Committee on 
Transportation of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The delegates approved the policy of 
connecting and coordinating terminal 
facilities with provisions for joint use 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and were opposed to any at- 
tempt to deal with rates and other prob- 
lems of regulation of common carriers 
through legislation. They supported the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Transportation to proceed with a re- 
adjustment of relative freight rates after 
proper study and investigation instead 
of attempting any general reduction at 
the present time. 


% 


A.G. A. Delegates Approve Rail Consolidation 


+ 


In connection with the utilization of 
motor transport to replace uneconomical 
forms of rail service, extend present 
services and relieve congestion, the dele- 
gates approved the suggestion that motor 
transport be subject to the same regula- 
tion which now has jurisdiction over 
other common carriers. They also voted 
that road users should pay the entire cost 
of maintenance of highways through 
special taxes levied against them. This 
is to be in addition to bearing an equita- 
ble share of the general tax burden. 

The delegates opposed giving au- 
thority to the Secretary of War to con- 
tinue operation of barge lines on the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, and 
registered a negative vote on the re- 
capture clause in connection with rail- 
road rate regulation. They voted favor- 
ably in the proposition that the impor- 
tant principles of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 should be continued until 
there has been further experience. 


+ 


Gas to be Heard at World Power Conference 


a 1s the program of the Gas 
and Fuel Section of the World Power 
Conference to be held at Wembley, Eng- 
land, June 30 to July 12. 

“Illumination by Gas,” Dr. J. S. G. 
Thomas and Dean Chandler; “Industrial 
Use of Gas,” Sir Arthur Duckham; 


“Coke as Fuel for Steam Raising,” E. 
W. L. Nichol; “Fuel Conservation and 
Smoke Abatement,” F. W. Goodenough ; 
“Science in the Gas Industry, Present, 
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Past and Future,’ Prof. J. W. Cobb; 
“The Present Position and Future Pros- 
pects of the Gas-Making Industry,” D. 
Milne Watson; “Future Use and Appli- 
cation of Gas-Engines (Coal Gas) in the 
Use ‘of Power,” Prof. F. W. Burstall; 
“The Coordination of the Use of Fuel,” 
E. W. Smith; “The By-Products of Coal 
Distillation in Relation to Power Pro- 
duction,” W. G. Adam. 





Gaslit Wembley“ 


A’ THE British Empire Exhibition, 
thirteen miles of gas mains have 
been laid to bring gas to the hundreds of 
exhibitors. At least two million cubic 
feet of gas per week are being used by 
Messrs. Lyons for catering purposes— 
enough to supply a town of 20,000 in- 
habitants. Five thousand gas burners, 
giving a total light of over 500,000 can- 
dle power, have been installed in the 
amusement park. 

The British Empire Gas Exhibit, in 
the Palace of Industry, occupies a space 
of over twelve thousand square feet, the 
rent for which is more than £8,000. 
The capital employed in the British gas 
industry represented at the Exhibition is 
£160,000,000 ($752,000,000). The in- 
dustry employs over 100,000 men, and 


x 


last year used 16 million tons of coal and 
46 million gallons of oil in making 
270,000 million cubic feet of gas. 

A noteworthy feature is the collection 
of gas heaters, ten million of which are 
now in use in England, and gas cookers, 
of which there are five million installed. 
There are fifty-four restaurants on the 
grounds using gas exclusively for cook- 
ing and water heating. The total con- 
sumption of gas throughout the Exhibi- 
tion is estimated at about three-quarters 
of a million cubic feet per day. The gas 
is supplied by the Brentford Gas Com- 
pany, which, in addition to lighting the 
whole of the amusemert park, has also 
secured a portion of the Exhibition 
ground lighting. 


*From the Gas World, April 19, 1924. 


o 
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Why the Exaggeration? 


W: CONSTANTLY hear the objection 
about this, that, or the other appli- 
Users 
rarely know what they are taking about 


ance, “Too costly to operate.” 


when they make that objection. Hun- 
dreds of investigations of gas bills de- 
velop the fact that the statement—the 
average reference to the size of the gas 
bill can be discounted fifty per cent and 
even then found to be beyond the facts, 
—is not an unfair one to make. 

Take one recent case. A man build- 
ing a new house figured on using other 
fuels than gas. When the question was 
asked as to why he figured on the other 
fuels the reply was that his gas bills 
had -been eighteen to thirty-five dollars 


per month. Investigation showed that 
the highest gas bill he had had any time 
during the twelve previous months was 
$8.58 and that his average gas bill for 
those twelve months amounted to only 
$5.43. 

This is only a sample of what is com- 
monly encountered. This gives rise to 
the suggestion that each case of such 
exaggeration should be run down, and 
the idea corrected. Letting people get 
away with such exaggerations causes 
others to be more or less influenced by 
what they think are facts but which are 
nothing but the most miserable sort of 
careless guess-work. 
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Armstrone, J. J., Toronto, Can. (Canadian) 
Barton, W. H., Portland, O: Ore. 
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CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Analysis of Gas Soageey Statistics—H. J. LaWaut, 
re hia, 
Budget—F. H. Parrerson ae, N. Y. 
} heen a ting—H. J Frey, Allentown, Pa. 
jurance—J. 1 viens, Fa, ‘Mad 
Nomiaat Hes, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Relations ta Customere—DeWirs Curnrom, Worces- 
ter, M: 
Improving ‘Relations a Soe Employees Visiti 
_ H. Barton, Portland, 
e. 


Errors, Their Correction and Prevention—J. M. 
Roszrts, Chicago, Ill. 
Seca ead 7 ef Records— E. MacMonrzis, Phila- 
ie. ia, Pa. 
Welfare Systems—O. F. Porrzr, Newark, N. J. 
State a a gE and <<. es to Monthly— 
A. L. Tosspun, Chicago, Ill. 
Uniform eS of paleo and Form of An- 
nual R Public _—— Commissions— 
Ww. J. aay New York, N. Y. 





General Service Department of the Baltimore 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 


R. F. BONSALL 


Extracts from paper “Handling Complaints” read before the meeting of the. 
Public Utilities of Maryland, held under the auspices of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Maryland, February 20, 1923. 


7. GENERAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
receives all complaints of every de- 
scription—by person, mail or telephone. 
Trouble calls affecting the supply of ser- 


vice, made by telephone are placed 
directly on the boards of the respective 
operating departments. These telephone 
boards are, however, under our general 
supervision and are monitored from time 
to time. In addition to these telephone 
boards, we have a General Service Tele- 


phone Board, over which the customer 
may make application for, or request 
termination of service ; complain or make 
inquiry, and receive the same attention 
as if he were standing at the counter,— 
that is, his case is investigated. and com- 
plaint settled or inquiry answered, 
wherever possible, while he is holding 
the line, except in the case of a high bill, 
which requires reference to the hand- 
books, etc., and which is taken care of 
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Organization Plan of Department 


later, by one of our Outside Service 
Salesmen. This board is divided into two 
units, with a total capacity of ten posi- 
tions, equipped with twenty-nine trunk 
lines and four private lines, connected to 
those departments with whom we have 
the greatest number of transactions. 
There is also a monitor board located in 
my office, permitting us to supervise the 
service given by each telephone salesman. 
In addition to the calls mentioned above, 
all those of a miscellaneous nature are 
also placed on this telephone board when- 
ever the customer is not definite as to 
just what he wants. 


Complaints Vary 


These complaints vary from high bills, 
delays in supplying service, employee’s 
attitude or action involving discourtesy 
on customers’ premises, removal of poles 
or wires, enlargement of mains and ser- 
vice, disputed charges, connection found 
ahead of meters, minor claims for dam- 


ages, service and equipment troubles, ar- 
ranging outages for Electric Operating 
Department, grounds on _ customers’ 
premises. In fact our classification shows 
approximately forty different forms of 
complaints or inquiries affecting every ac- 
tivity of that part of the company di- 
rectly engaged in serving the public. 

In attempting to deal with the so- 
called “high bill” complaint, we have 
adopted the plan of sending to the cus- 
tomer’s premises our most highly trained 
men; only those who have served their 
time in the office and in meeting the pub- 
lic at the counter, being selected for this 
work. 

It is somewhat of a departure from 
the usual plan of sending a shop em- 
ployee to read the meter and test it, but 
the results show that although it is more 
expensive through the higher trained em- 
ployee used, it is much more profitable 
through the satisfaction created by their 
visit. 
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Chart showing how customer is served 


Their investigation considers not only 
the use of the service which frequently 
is found to be through causes not known, 
such as heaters in use in apartments 
rented to tenants, crossed piping or wir- 
ing, due to carelessness in the installa- 
tion, meters reversed by careless work- 
men; but it also includes an effort to 
show the customer how to economize in 
the use of the service. Gas complaint 
meters or electric printometers are often 
set for a period of one week to show 
when the consumption occurs, our effort 


being always in the direction of satisfy- 
ing the customer that he used the service, 
or ascertain the error, rather than to jus- 
tify the bill by verifying the meter read- 


ing. 


Adjustments 

Adjustments have been made when 
the consumption of gas is found to be 
due to abnormal causes not known to the 
customer. Usually a waste due to a leak 
of gas is stopped promptly, because of 
the odor advertising its presence. I have 
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in mind, however, a recent case in which 
we found that the customer when she 
started her coal furnace for the winter, 
and which supplies her with hot water 
from a coil in it, turned off, as she be- 
lieved, the gas supply to an automatic 
water heater. She did, but only the pilot 
cock, as the main burner cock was found 
on full when our inspector called to in- 
vestigate the high bill, the gas passing up 
and out of the chimney at the rate of 60 
cubic feet per hour. The temperature 
of the water from the coil did not reach 
the point at which the thermostat would 
cut off the gas, and hence the waste was 
continuous. The customer admitted her 
error in turning off the supply and ex- 
pressed her willingness to pay the bill. 
When informed of our decision to make 
her an allowance because of the circum- 
stances, she exhibited the usual appre- 
ciation that follows these adjustments. 
Did it pay to be liberal? We feel that it 
did. 


Quicker Service 

In an effort to minimize the time 
necessary to complete a customer’s ap- 
plication for service, we have for years 
kept gas and electric meters on premises 
that are vacant. The electric meters are 
not cut out, but are merely read to close 
an account. 

The gas meter is turned off only be- 
cause of the danger of gas escaping from 
a cock being accidentally turned on. A 
seal is placed on stop cock at the meter 
with a tag attached, giving instructions 
how to have the gas turned on by calling 
the company. 

The elimination of many complaints 
is the outcome of such measures as the 
new tenant finds the electric meter on 
when he moves in, and frequently turns 
on the gas meter himself, being warned 
in such cases, when known in advance, 
that he must accept the full responsibility 
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for making certain that no leaks of gas 
exist. 

To avoid delays in serving customers, 
we accept their application over the tele- 
phone, and when urgent, complete it the 
same day. Our analysis of time to com- 
plete such orders shows approximately 
90% completed in two days. Confirming 
applications are signed when our repre- 
sentative, who reports to the Application 
Department, turns on the gas, or are 
mailed to the customer if he is not on the 
premises. 

It will be seen that by such means com- 
plaints are prevented which would other- 
wise occur, and it is distinctly a phase of 
“Handling Complaints.” 

A liberal policy also applies when a 
customer complains of his first bill, be- 
lieving that some energy was used be- 
tween the time of the old tenant moving 
out and the date of his occupancy. Ac- 
tually we charge off any consumption 
found on these meters when the premises 
are vacant, and as the meter is read when 
our inspector calls, the customer is not 
charged for any such so consumption. 
It so happens at times, however, that the 
tenant moves in without notifying us, 
and if he does not accept the amount of 
consumption’ shown as representing his 
use, we adjust the bill. 

It is good business to apply those prin- 
ciples of general merchandising, which 
make one store more popular than an- 
other, to our business, and adjustments 
should be made of all matters on a fair 
and impartial basis, always giving the 
customer the benefit of the doubt. 


Training Organization 


The training of an organization such 
as our General Service Department is 


an important phase of the subject 
“Handling Complaints” for without ade- 
quate training the representatives of such 
a department will fail to express or carry 
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Chart showing training given department employees 


out the policies of a utility, no matter 
how broadminded its officials may be. 
A paramount feature of such training 
is to develop the view that the depart- 
ment actually is the customer’s repre- 
sentative, and because of its knowledge 
of the company’s methods is in a posi- 
tion to serve as the customer’s attorney. 
Thus it is in a unique position in that it 
can impartially, and in an unbiased way 
take in hand all complaints and inquiries 
brought to our attention, and represent 
the customer in the subsequent negotia- 


tions with various departments or even 
with the management. 

It has also another unique position in 
that it is the spokesman of the manage- 
ment in all of its relations with the pub- 
lic. 

The extent of such intercourse with 
other departments is best illustrated by 
a chart, showing the ramifications of 
such an organization, The value to the 
customer of being able to transact his 
business in one department is easily seen. 
The training of the service salesman 
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Chart showing contact with other departments 


must be extensive and comprehensive, 
as he should be one of the best informed 
employees on the general practice and 
scope of the company. It comprises not 
only a course in salesmanship, involving 
a study of approach, tact, human nature, 
development of confidence, etc., but also 
elements of rate making, rate schedules, 
wiring and piping rules, billing practices, 
study of public policy methods and gen- 
eral information. 

The course of training should also 
include some time spent in the Operating 


Department to learn the methods of in- 
stalling services and meters, adjustment 
of various appliances, clearing of trou- 
bles in house piping, etc., meter testing 
methods, including visits: to customers’ 
premises with the workmen, as well as 
the office service salesman going on jobs 
with the outside service salesman, to learn 
the steps necessary to close the complaint 
on the customer’s premises. The devel- 
opment of a flexible force of men readi- 
ly assignable from one class of work to 
another, is essential to meet the peaks 














that occur in various branches of the 





work. 

Another important phase of the train- 
ing is the development of the telephone 
service salesmen who must be especially 
fitted for their task, because of the dis- 
advantage of not meeting the customer 
face to face, the character of the voice, 
its resonance, the ability to convey over 
the wire the desire to serve the customer, 
are all steps to be carefully watched if 

é the service is to be complete. It is evi- 
dent therefore, that back of the training 
there must be a type of personality that 
will react favorably when it meets the 
customer’s various moods. 

To maintain the interest of these men 
to a high degree, both weekly and month- 
ly meetings are held to discuss problems, 
the weekly meetings being attended by a 
representative from each group, alternat- 
ing each week. At the monthly meetings 
discussions are frequently staged in which 
actual complaints are handled, the cus- 
tomer’s part being taken by some of the 
salesmen, the audience judging the ef- 
fectiveness of the explanation of the 
company’s representative. Constructive 
criticism and suggestions have done much 
to improve our policies and methods. 
Honesty of purpose and frankness in 
dealing with the customer is emphasized. 


Cooperation at Other Departments 

A very essential part of “Handling 
Complaints” is to have the active cooper- 

q @:= of all other departments. Their 
acceptance of the same ideals which 

govern our methods is a big factor in 
giving better service. Our Gas Fitting 
Department, which investigates all mat- 
ters affecting the gas supply, adjustment 
of appliances, etc., is an example of this 
spirit, cited especially because of the 
number of contacts yearly with our cus- 
tomers, in their homes. Improved meth- 
ods to provide better service more quick- 
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ly, notably that of the system of com- 
pressed air for clearing stoppages in 
house piping, have been worked out by 
them. The removal of traps or other de- 
fects in house piping by these men at a 
nominal cost, thus striking at the root of 
such causes of poor supply, stoppages, 
etc., is another evidence of their interest 
in the customer. 

In the Electric Distribution and In- 
stallation Departments, we find it also— 
numerous calls being received from these 
departments concerning the extent of 
some service to the customer that is felt 
to be desirable. 

The Xmas rush of applications for 
meters finds these men prepared to 
handle every job received up to Xmas 
Eve, although at times the service is cut 
in temporarily, calling for a second visit 
aferwards. In our meter reading, billing 
and collection practice we have found 
the same spirit of cooperation, changes 
in practice often resulting from some 
view advanced by our customers. The 
most recent was the revision of our bill 
form because a customer found difficulty 
in understanding it. After considerable 
effort on the part of our Billing Depart- 
ment, several improvements were made, 
and a sample of the proposed bill was 
shown to the customer and his opinion 
sought. It is indicative of our desire to 
improve public relations, and illustrates 
that we are but a means to an end. 

The results we seek to achieve are af- 
ter all, the closer welding of the public 
and our many departments which make 
up the company, into a harmonious 
whole, and I feel that public utterance 
should be given to the service rendered 
by our allied departments in making this 
possible. — 

































General Betterment of Service 


A word should be said regarding the 
betterment of service, which is independ- 
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162 EMPLOYEES ENGAGED 
ENTIRELY IN COMPLAINT WORK 
6 MOSE. REPAIR MEN SPEND 
APPROX 50 Ye OF TIME ON 
COMPLAINTS 


TOTAL 170 EMPLOYEES 





CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER CO. OF BALTIMORE 
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Chart showing organization of departments in reference to the customer 


ent of, or precedes the actual complaint, 
by preventing it through better methods 
of serving the public. It is a definite 
function of the department and may be 
likened to the efforts in other fields to 
eradicate disease by its prevention. 

This branch of complaint work calls 
for a study of the operation’of the vari- 
ous departments, and the changing of 
methods which are prone to cause delay 
in giving ‘service. Better coordination 
between departments often means less 


time to complete an order. Time studies 
through regular analysis of the time to 
do certain jobs, and the plotting of 
curves illustrating this are often effective 
in speeding up some jobs when the 
superintendent is shown the result. These 
are but examples of the manner in which 
service is improved. 

Approaching it from another angle, 
we have successfully conducted two post 
card campaigns in the past two years, 
involving the issue of 300,000 post cards. 
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These were sent to all of our gas cus- 
tomers to ascertain their satisfaction 
with our service, and required merely the 
checking of a space on the card to enable 
us to investigate it, the name and address 
being addressographed to save the cus- 
tomers’ time in replying. Excellent re- 
sults were obtained through these cam- 
paigns, data being compiled to show 
their effectiveness. Another means to the 
same end is a constant follow up of 
about 25% of all service complaints, sev- 
eral days after the workman has called, 
to learn if the service is then satisfactory. 
This is accomplished by telephone and 
mail, and creates a cordial relationship 
often expressed by the customer at the 


time of the inquiry. These results are. 


also plotted and thus the variations are 
readily noticeable. The departments are 
furnished a copy of this analysis on a 
monthly basis for their information and 
action. 


Additional Features 
In addition to the foregoing, there are 
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a number of other features which we be- 
lieve are of value in serving the public. 
Stated briefly, these are— 

Our “Thank You” letter sent to each 
customer upon opening an account. 

The list of pay stations enclosed with 
that letter showing the convenience of 
paying at the various banks in the city 
adjacent to the customer’s home. 

The full page newspaper advertisments 
featuring the company’s service, and 
giving the customer a knowledge of its 
operation that he could not otherwise 
obtain. 

Stickers on bills from time to time 
inquiring if the service is good. 


Automatic refund of deposits. The 


return at the end of one year after credit 
is found to be satisfactory. 

The importance of “Handling Com- 
plaints” well stressed through the N. E. 
L. A. and A. G. A. National Committees 
on Public Relations. 

Tagging meters when leaks are found, 


authorizing the plumber to turn on the 
gas after repairs have been made. 


oe & & 


The Banquet of the Eastern States Gas Conference 





Committee on State Representatives 


pyre HAS BEEN appointed each year 
in the Accounting Section a Commit- 
tee on State Representatives and contri- 
butions to Monthly. The duties usually 
assigned to this committee in the past 
have been: 

(a) To secure information as to gen- 
eral practice on matters of accounting and 
commercial office work on inquiry of 
members. 

(b) To assist other accounting com- 
mittees to secure information they re- 
quire. 

(c) To determine the character of 
articles to be secured for the Accounting 
Section of the A. G. A. Monthly and 
secure authors for such articles. 

The Section feels that this committee 
has functioned most admirably in the 
past but, as only formal reports of its 
work are presented at the convention, the 
only indication which the membership 
has of this service is confined to those 
who have used the committee to secure 
information and through the articles 
which are published in the Monthly. 

The primary object of this article is 
to again call to our members’ attention 
the opportunity which this committee af- 
fords for exchange of information be- 
tween all parts of the country. If you 
have problems in your accounting and 
commercial office work, send them in to 
the chairman, Mr. A. L. Tossell, the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago, IIl., or to the Secretary at Asso- 
ciation Headquarters. The practice and 
experience of the industry on your 
problem can be readily secured through 
the various state representatives ap- 
pointed on the committee. 


+ 


+ 


One very important additional duty 
which the committee has undertaken this 
year has been to induce a greater con- 
sideration of accounting matters in the 
various state and district gas associations 
which are affiliated with the A. G. A. 
To further this movement arrangements 
have been made for the presentation of 
brief addresses before the annual meet- 
ings of state associations outlining the 
objects and accomplishments of the A. 
G. A. Accounting Section. A general 
address on this subject at the recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois Gas Association was 
given by Mr. W. A. Sauer as well as a 
specific address by Mr. J. G. Reese of 
Baltimore on what the A. G. A. Insurance 
Committee is attempting to accomplish. 
Arrangements are in course for similar 
addresses at annual meetings of other 
state associations. 

This is a work in which all members of 
the Section should have a live interest. 
Since the inception of the A. G. A. Ac- 
counting Section there is no question but 
that the important part which the account- 
ant plays in the proper functioning of 
the gas company organization has been 
realized as never before. The accomplish- 
ments of the Section in its brief career 
form a record to be proud of and there 
is no reason why this important branch 
of our business should not receive the 
attention it deserves in the deliberations 
of the various local gas associations. Mr. 
Tossell and his committee are energeti- 
cally pushing this missionary work. They 
will appreciate any suggestions you have 
to make or any problems in their field 
upon which you desire further informa- 
tion. 


+ 
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Contact With State Information Bureaus—J. S. S. 
Ricnarpson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nominating—F. W. Crone, New York, N. Y. 





The Public Service Information Committee 
Movement 
J. S. S. RICHARDSON, Director of the Pennsylvania Committee. 


rey INTEREST in public utilities in 
the United States is greater today 
than ever before. That is because the 
public’s interests and those of the public 
utilities are gradually becoming more 
closely interlocked. 

The transition of the public’s status 
in relation to the services of electric 
light and power, gas, telephones, street 
railways and water supply, has been 
especially apparent in the growing list 
of customer owners of public utility 
securities throughout the country. 

The natural let-up, five years ago, 
from war’s reaction and all of the ab- 
normal conditions of our wartime 
economic movement left the American 
people nervous and in a mood for fault- 
finding. The foreign neighbors were 
out of range, so they sought domestic 
targets. That is why, perhaps, in the 
beginning of 1919, the public utilities, in 
spite of their common sacrifice in the 
emergency, were subjected to what, in 


some sections, amounted almost to per- 
secution. 

It was then that Samuel Insull, domin- 
ating personality of the industry in 
Illinois, looked about for a remedy. He 
knew that most of the criticism hurled 
at the public utilities was undeserved. 
Those who criticized had not examined 
the facts. Although fair minded when 
informed, the American people are un- 
thinking as they are unthanking when 
not informed. And Mr. Insull knew that 
the primary fault lay at the door of the 
public utilities themselves; not in doing 
the things which the public, hearkening 
to demagogic utterances in some sections 
of the press and on the platform, believed 
they were doing, but in failing to come 
right out into the open with the facts. 

Samuel Insull saw the light through the 
post-war murk and governed himself 
accordingly. He acted with that celerity 
for which his section of the country is 
noted. The Illinois Committee on Pub- 
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lic Utility Information was formed and 
the slow-moving process of clarifying 
the falsely charged atmosphere was be- 
gun. Painstakingly and with system the 
bureau went to work. Such information 
as could be deemed of news value was 
issued to the newspapers. 

Fed-up, as they were, in the war years, 
with propaganda, and predisposed, from 
an insufficient knowledge of the facts, 
against the utilities, newspaper editors 
subjected the issued material to the 
ultimate test as to its news value before 
giving it space. The facts were there, 
however, and it was used. 

Of course, the slow but steady im- 
provement in the situation in Illinois 
soon became apparent to utility execu- 
tives in other states, particularly in 
those contiguous. The movement in 
Illinois had crystallized, had taken con- 
crete shape. Followed soon afterwards 
the initiation of similar movements else- 
where in the Middle West. New Eng- 
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land then got in line and the South took 
it up about that time. The Far West 
next sensed the necessity for an organi- 
zation on the Illinois model; then New 
York entered the lists. 

Under the guidance of Philip H. 
Gadsden, Vice-President of The United 
Gas Improvement Company, in May of 
last year, Pennsylvania organized in 
order to tell the public its utility story. 
This action on the part of the Keystone 
State’s utilities appeared to stimulate 
others in widely separated areas who had 
been considering the movement. Im- 
mediately Louisiana and Mississippi 
organized a joint bureau. Kansas and 
Oregon followed. Toward the end of 
the year the Carolinas formed a com- 
mittee and recently Florida and Connecti- 
cut opened bureaus. Soon New Jersey 
is expected to establish a bureau as a 
co-ordinating part of the Pennsylvania 
bureau. Thus thirty-seven states will be 
in the movement. 




















WHERE THE COMMITTEES ARE NOW 
Black—States where committees are operating. Shaded—States where committees are being formed 
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Concerning the news matter furnished 
to newspapers, it may be timely to em- 
phasize the fact that the issuance of any- 
thing susceptible of being construed as 
propaganda has been studiously avoided 
by Public Service Information Commit- 
tees. The advertising columns of the 
newspapers are open at the customary 
advertising rates. That is where utility 
advertising belongs. 

So far as the Pennsylvania Committee 
is concerned, if the data we assemble for 
publication cannot be subjected to edi- 
torial scrutiny for the subtle touches of 
the propagandist or the press agent—the 
two are synonymous—we consign it to 
the waste basket. It were futile to do 
otherwise. . 

As a news disseminating agency the 
Committee Bureau functions on a scale 
broader than if fashioned to issue utility 
information only of state origin. The 
information departments of the national 
organizations, the American Electric 
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Railway Association, the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, the American Gas 
Association, the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America, the American Water 
Works Association and the American 
Telephone Associations, can reaeh the 
majority of newspapers of each state 
only through the distribution channels 
established by the Public Service Infor- 
mation Committee there operating. There 
is a wealth of such data relating to scien- 
tific research and economics which 
everyone realizes has high news value. 

In no two states are the operations of 
the committee the same. Each fits its 
work to local conditions, yet each fol- 
lows several established fundamentals. 
Among these fundamentals is a rule 
which runs: “Do not mix in politics. 
Do not engage in controversies. State 
only facts. Encourage every utility ex- 
ecutive and every employee to tell the 
story. Play fair.” 


+ ¢ + 














Mr. Insull Again 


See what happens when a man and an idea meet— 


“Samuel Insull, of Chicago, has won a high place in the industrial 
world by his handling of great producing and distributing plants for 
electric light and power. In his traction companies 2 per cent of the 
income is allotted to advertising expenditure, mainly through the daily 
newspapers, which have proved their value, not only to Mr. Insull, 
but to every hard-headed business man who investigates this subject. 


“The advertising policy of the Insull companies has for its defi- 
nite objectives getting the general good-will of the public, increasing 
interest of employes, increasing the selling output of the companies 
and securing from the public the steady inflow of new capital neces- 
sary to finance the companies’ operations, development and expansion. 


“What advertising is — for the Insull companies it will do 


for any business, great or small, if it is done systematically and con- 
sistently.”—-Trenton State Gazette 
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TO THE FULLEXTENT 





OF THE LAW 





The Counties Gas & Electric Company 


announces that all persans 


Found Stealing Gas or Electricity 





will be enpromisingly 


d and that the full penalties provided by law, which carry a 


$500 Fine and Three Years in State’s Prison 


will be insisted upon against all persons convicted of this crime 





COURT TRIAL 





individuals. 





gas y's 
stealing the private property of the ordinary 











THE PENALTY 


Penalty for larceny under law is as follows: 
If any person shall be guilty of larceny, he shall 
on conviction, be deemed guilty of felony, and 
be sentenced to pay a fine, not exceeding $500, 
and to undergo an imprisonment, by separate 
and solitary confinement at labor not exceeding 
three years. 








THE COUNTIES GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WILL INSIST THAT ITS PATRONS BE PROTECT- 
ED BY THE PROSECUTION OF ALL PERSONS 
CAUGHT COMMITTING THIS OFFENSE TO THE 
FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW 


























Protecting Its Patrons 
Probably the first ‘‘Ad’’ of its kind 
































ROBABLY NO ONE will quarrel with the 
P reminder that little, if anything, about 
a public utility is capable of running 
itself. Very often, however, too little at- 
tention is paid to the publication of 
employee house organs. It is not always 
realized that there are rules which govern 
industrial and public relations which are 
just as valid, though possibly a bit more 
flexible, as those which govern the manu- 
facture of gas. 

Mr. James Myers, the author of a 
forthcoming book on “Representative 
Government in Industry,” has made a 
special study of industrial house organs. 
His findings and conclusions, while not 
always applicable to special utility prob- 
lems, should be read by everyone who 
believes in the power of the printed word 
to create mutual confidence and under- 
standing among the employer, the salaried 
man and the wage earner. 

“The plant paper, issued weekly or 
monthly, may prove a useful means of 
constructive publicity,” he says in a recent 
number of the Century Magazine. The 
fact is, however, that in actual practice 
the vast majority of them fail utterly to 
accomplish their object. 

“There is perhaps no other field in 
which the employer appears to such poor 
advantage to his workers,” Mr. Myers 
charges. “There are, perhaps, no cir- 
cumstances in which capital looks more 
like a hypocrite to labor than in the pub- 
lication of the so-called ‘employees’ maga- 
zines.’ Most of these publications display 
a statement that ‘this paper is published 
by and for the employees,’ while every- 
body knows perfectly well that they are 
published by the management and for the 
interests of the company. This fact is 
patent enough upon the pages of those 
periodicals which are filled with preach- 





What a House Organ Should Contain 
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ments about ‘loyalty to the company,’ 
sound economics, the dangers of Bol- 
shevism, the silliness of socialism, the un- 
American character of agitators’ and 
anti-union propaganda. They extol the 
virtues of thrift, cooperation, obedience, 
and contentment for the working class. 
Employee magazines often present us 
with the strange phenomenon of perfect 
silence upon the subjects which lie near- 
est to the hearts of the employees...... ss 

As one of his constructive proposals, 
Mr. Myers advocates some kind of em- 
ployee representation on the paper or 
magazine, and suggests that the execu- 
tive or secretary of industrial relations 
should act on the editorial board, pre- 
ferably as managing editor. If this is 
done, he says, “it can also make of the 
factory publication a positive means of 
linking together the distant stockholder, 
the management, and the worker in a 
new understanding of one another’s 
points of view. We may then,” he con- 
tinues, “look for a new industrial litera- 
ture which will reflect the changed 
relations in industry. Here and there the 
new note is already being heard.” 

“In addition to publishing sincere and 
democratically agreed upon inspirational 
material,” writes Mr. Myers, “the plant 
paper should make room in its pages for 
the usual photographs of the infant sons 
of popular employees, pictures of pretty 
girls employed in the various depart- 
ments, snap-shots at picnics, and illus- 
trated news of various phases of welfare 
work. ‘Personals’ and plant jokes are 
dear to the hearts of the people. The 
factory magazine should be composed of 
a judicious mixture of the sublime and 
the ridiculous, probably in the proportion 
of about fifty-fifty. 

“Even the technical industrial matter 








should be presented in attractive, popular, 
local form, not clipped from other peri- 
odicals or bought by the yard from 
commercial companies. Among the sub- 
jects which should be included are 
technical efficiency, production records, 
safety and health, labor legislation and 
social progress, employee-representation 
news, the decisions or minutes of com- 
mittees, suggestions, criticisms, a ‘ques- 
tion-box,’ and writeups of various depart- 
ments, giving each operative an idea of 
the processes and problems of other 
departments than his own and how the 
work of all is related to the finished 
product. Important articles and their 
own ‘personals’ should be published also 
in the language of any nationality of 
foreign born who may constitute a con- 
siderable per cent of the pay-roll. 

“In addition to the posting of minutes, 
the holding of ‘town meetings,’ and the 
publication of a plant paper, further 
educational publicity in connection with 
employee representation may be carried 
on by means of posters of all sorts, 
special pay envelopes or printed inserts 
for the pay envelopes, notices on bulletin 
boards, etc. The judgment of the 
workers’ representatives will be sound 
and can usually be accepted as final upon 


+ + 
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the value of any commercial articles 
which may be offered to the company in 
the line of ‘educational’ literature in- 
tended to improve the general morale of 
the employees. 

“The manager of a certain mill wisely 
asked the workmen’s committee for ad- 
vice upon the distribution of a certain 
‘line’ of this talk which he himself 
thought was excellent. It told ‘How 
Jack Made Good,’ but the workmen’s 
committee unanimously pronounced it 
‘bunk’ and smiled broadly at what ‘they’ 
would say about it if it was passed out in 
the mill. The manager did not invest. 
Other managers would be wise to seek 
the sound sense of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives in such matters. 

“Finally, we would emphasize the fact 
that printed word and public meeting are 
not wholly effective publicity unless they 
are constantly supplemented by the per- 
sonal work of the employee representa- 
tives themselves and their executive, who 
must constantly circulate among their 
constituents, answering questions, giving 
explanations, supplying information, 
dispelling misunderstandings, cleaning 
the machinery, and greasing the wheels 
of industrial democracy.” 


+ 








Jn Memoriam 
Vincent L. Elbert, Gen. Mgr., St. Joseph Gas Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
H. J. Gerlich, Sales Office Mgr., Flatbush Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thos. A. Hillgrove, Central Union Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Where is 
the Time 
We Save? 










We speak of the radio as saving tine. and of (ht 
or that invention as saving time. 






Bur where is all the time chat is saved? Doesn't 
Bur where i there were less than ever before? 
Time is saved by inventions. by the convemences 
which you have. and which your forefathers 
had not 
Time is saved in your better homes, in your better 
lighting, in your better heating Time is saved by 
your bathtub, your newspaper. your gas, electric. 
elegraph and telephone services 











street railway. © 
And best of all. this time saved remains in your daily 
life You accomplish more. yet enjoy more let 
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Some of our Good-will Ads 














Prominent British Utility Men to Welcome 
Americans 


OME OF THE outstanding executives 
S of public utility companies abroad 
will welcome the delegates of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association when 
they arrive in London to attend the In- 
ternational Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, July 
14-19. 

A cablegram received from F. W. 
Goodenough, Executive Chairman of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, 
states that Lord Ashfield, chairman of 
the Underground Electric Railways 
Company, of London, has consented to 
serve as president of the British division. 
Among the other prominent utility men 
abroad who are on the committee with 
Lord Ashfield are Sir William Kay, 
Chairman of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Gas Department; Alderman W. 
Walker, of the Manchester Corporation 
Electricity Department ; Sir James Lyne 
Devonshire, director of the Underground 
Electric Railways Company, of London ; 
D. Milne Watson, president of the Na- 
tional Gas Council of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; J. W. Beauchamp of the British 
Electrical Development Association, and 
Dr. W. J. Black, of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway. 

The Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation will hold a one-day session and 





luncheon on Wednesday, July 16th at 
Wembley. Eight addresses will be made, 
four by the British delegates and four 
by the American delegates. Subjects of 
British papers will be, “Company 
Ownership and Operation under Public 
Control,” “Cooperative Advertising of a 
Public Utility,” “The Personal Element 
in Advertising” and “Railway Advertis- 
ing.” 

American speakers and their subjects 
wil be, “Municipal versus Private 
Ownership of Public Utilities,” by B. J. 
Mullaney, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago; “How to Win Good 
Will for the Company,” P. L. Thomson, 
Western Electric Co., New York; “Prog- 
ress of Customer Ownership in the Sale 
of Shares,” F. L. Blanchard, H. L. 
Doherty & Company, New York; and 
“Legal Aspects of Public Utility Adver- 
tising,” by a speaker yet to be selected. 

In addition to Mr. Blanchard and Mr. 
Mullaney, other gas men who will make 
the trip are Frank R. Barnitz, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, New York; J. E. 
Davies, Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago; M. C. Robbins, Gas- 
Age Record, New York, and R. J. Can- 
niff, Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Company, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


e+ + + 











“Faith in the American people means a faith in their ability 
tc form sound judgments, when once the facts have been pre- 
sented to them clearly and without prejudice.” 

—PresipeNnt Coorince, New York, April 22, 1924. 















































G. W. PARKER, Chairman 


C. W. BERGHORN, Jr., 


MANUFACTURERS SECTION 


E. E. BASQUIN, Vice-Chairman 
Secretary 

















MANAGING COMMITTEE—1924 


Aaron, C. T., nae, & 4 

AssorT, M. E., Taun‘' ss. (Gas Sales of N. E.) 
BaRTLETT, ¢ E., Philadelphia, Pa. (New Jersey) 
Crane, W. , New York, N. Y. 

DeHart, J. *, Ser Newark, N. J. 

FaircHiLD, S. E., Jr., Ambler, Pa. 

Fow.er, W. ue Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grapy, S., Philadelphia, +" este) 
GREENE, i. J., New York, 

Hosss, G., Toronto, Ont., ‘etek (Canadian) 
Kine, T., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McCuLLoucH, CHARLES, Milwaukee, Wis. (Wisconsin) 
McDonatp, Donatp, New York, N. Y. 


McituHenny, J. D., JR., eaeottghin, Pa. 
Normay, E. A., New York, N a 

Norton, ArtHour E., Boston, Mass. (CN. E. Gas Eng.) 
Parker, Joun F., Rockford, 7 ae 


Ramssoure, C. yO Pi 

Roper, G. D., Rockford, (illinois and Iowa) 
ag 0. H., Fy Pa. (Southwestern) 
Suitn, W. L., Battie Creek, Mich. (Michigan) 
Stites, TOWNSEND, Gloucester, 

Srocxstrom, A., * Louis, Mo. (Missouri) 
WHETSTONE, W., P hiladelphia, Pa. 

Wiuson, H. A., Ni 

Woure, A. McoW., Baltimore, “Ma. (Southern) 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Exhibition—Gzeo. W. Parker, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nominating—F. A. Lemxe, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Division of Accessories Manufacturers—H. A. Wit- 
son, Newark, N. J. 

Division of Apparatus & Works Manufacturers—S. F. 
Farrcuitp, Ambler, Pa. 

Division of Gas Range Manufacturers—Cuas. T. 

Aaron, Boston, Mass. 

Division of Heating A ce Manufacturers— 

Tuomson Kina, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Division of Industrial 
Water WHETSTONE, 
Division of Lighting 
TowNsEND Stites, G 
Division of Meter 
Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office 


Manufa 
iladelphia, Pa. 
Man 


N. J. 
J. D. MuItHenxy, 


Division of Labor pawns Devices—E. A. Nor- 
man, New — N. 
Division of Water ms Manufacturers—W. M. 


Fowuer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Division “es ¥ Manufacturers—J. J. Greznz, New 
ork, 4 





Merchandising Gas Appliances on the 
Pacific Coast 


H. R. BASFORD, President, the Pacific Coast Gas Association. 


The following most interesting communication from H. R. Basford, President 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, issues a friendl 'y challenge to the views ex- 


pressed in “The Gas Company as a Merchandizer 
Is should be of intense interest to our readers as 


appeared in our April issue. 


by John J. Quinn, which 


presenting the feeling of the Pacific Coast gas men on this subject. 


I HAVE JUST BEEN reading with great 
interest in the April issue of the Asso- 
ciation Monthly, the article by Mr. John 
J. Quinn, entitled “The Gas Company 
as a Merchandizer.” I believe such dis- 
cussion as Mr. Quinn brings forward 
is very valuable, indeed, but, in a friendly 
spirit, I must challenge his views which, 
evidently, are expressed through viewing 
a narrow horizon. I feel that the sub- 


ject should be taken up from the view- 
point of the entire country, and not a 
limited district East of the Mississippi 
River. 





More gas appliances are sold, per 
capita, on the Pacific Coast than any 
other place in the entire world and 90% 
of them are sold by merchants. It is the 
viewpoint of most of the gas men on 
the Pacific Coast, together with whole- 
sale and retail dealers in gas appliances, 
that, with the exception of purely in- 
dustrial installations, the great sale of 
gas appliances in the West has ‘been 
brought about by sound merchandising 
methods through dealers, and not through 
gas companies, but through friendly co- 
operation between the gas companies and 
the dealers. 
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During one week in April, there is 
being held all over the State of Cali- 
fornia, Gas Equipment Exhibit for 
Better Homes. This movement, fostered 
by merchants exclusively but with the 
kindly co-operation of the utilities, will 
cause more appliances to be sold in the 
next two months than any gas company 
campaign ever produced. More inches 
of display advertising will be used than 
has ever occurred before through any 
means, during a given period. 

I must take sharp issue with Mr. 
Quinn in his statement that time has 
apparently shown the wisdom of ap- 
pliance merchandising by gas companies, 
to the extent that discussion is super- 
fluous. Gas companies may have the 
basic necessities for leadership in this 
chosen field, but no gas company has yet 
shown the stimulus that is being given 
to all recognized gas appliances in Cali- 
fornia today. And more than this, I do 
not believe that gas companies are good 
merchants. The history of the matter is 
that most gas companies sell their 
merchandise along totally uneconomic 
lines if viewed from a merchandising 
basis. Their prices are entirely out of 
line and no merchant even cares to enter 
the gas appliance field in such cities 
where this condition exists. 

Every firm of any size handling gas 
appliances is amply able to finance its 
installment paper and is well set up for 
this class of business, so that along 
sound merchandising lines, the gas com- 
pany is no more financially able to carry 
forward this business than any other 
merchant. 

Some years ago, when the idea of gas 
was not as strongly sold to the public 
mind as at present, it would be readily 
agreed that it was necessary for gas com- 
panies everywhere to make strong in- 
ducements in the way of price conces- 
sions in order to increase the sale of the 





product. But this, in most sections, is 
no longer the case. The most regrettable 
fact about gas companies merchandising, 
as many of them do, at low-mark-up 
figures, is that in most instances, only 
a few makes of each kind of appliance 
can be shown in the city affected. Even 
in the Eastern States, manufacturers of 
of some types of appliances have found 
it advisable to draw away from gas com- 
pany domination, not seeking business 
from them and in a few instances, even 
refusing to sell them at all. They have 
felt this to be necessary because the 
practice has been that one year a manu- 
facturer is in business in a city through 
gas company favor and the next year is 
practically out of business in that city. 
This is a very unhealthy state of affairs. 
The writer has known of instances where 
manufacturers have gone to great ex- 
pense on special campaigns, advertising, 
and whatnot, laying a ground-work for 
an intensive business in a city, only to 
find that through the policy of the com- 
pany, or through the action of some pur- 
chasing agent, which is unwarranted, 
they are out of business before being able 
to realize any profit from their intensive 
effort. 

It is my firm belief, and that of the 
majority of gas men on the Pacific Coast, 
that it is better to encourage all mer- 
chants handling heating or cooking de- 
vices, to sell gas appliances rather than 
sell appliances using other fuels. And 
the only way to encourage them is to 
allow them to make a profit, similar to 
that which they realize from their other 
merchandise. The public is not entitled 
to purchase gas appliances at a lower 
basis than the economic law of purchase 
and resale shows in other commodities. 

Where gas companies dominate thé 
sale of appliances at little, or no, mark- 
up, there will generally be found that 
merchants who offer appliances at all, 























are purchasing the cheapest and worst 
types that are manufactured. 

A visit to the representative furniture, 
hardware and specialty gas appliance 
stores in California will reveal larger and 
better gas appliance displays than are in 
existence in most of those cities where 
the public look to the gas company for 
such merchandise. Also, the product of 
many different factories making the same 
class of goods will be found in a larger 
number of stores scattered throughout 
the community. 

The largest gas appliance exhibit in 
the world is maintained for the service 
of the trade in San Francisco, in the 
Furniture Exchange Building, there be- 
ing 38,000 feet given over to this display 
on one floor and several thousand feet 
on another one. 

The Gas Appliance Society of Cali- 
fornia which is an organization formed 
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of the appliance dealers, in which will 
be found members from each local gas 
company, is doing most progressive 
work to raise the ethics in the sale of gas 
appliances and in training both the pub- 
lic and dealer in the sale and use of gas. 

The greatest work that gas companies 
can do is to cooperatively sell the ro- 
mance and the economic value of gas 
through national advertising, leaving ad- 
vertising of special appliances to the mer- 
chants. 

While it is to be realized that this 
view will be contradicted by those earn- 
est men in the East who have been work- 
ing many years for the betterment of the 
industry and its service to the public, 
California’s experience we believe, will 
lead the way so that, in the not too far 
distant future, our eastern friends will 
see the wisdom of our methods. 


+ 








Save Gas in 1876 


Around the world our cry of “save gas” is ringing with almost 


as much volume as did the famous shots which were fired by the 
“rude bridge which stemmed the flood.” But just see how old our i] 
cry is. In the American Gas Light Journal of October, 1876, appears 
the following story :— 














“The idea of saving gas is getting to be a mania with some of our 
city officials. 








““*What are you coming home at this hour for?’ asked the wife of 
one, as he came stumbling in at six o’clock, the morning after the 
great Carl Schtrtz torch-light reception. 


““‘Caush, m’dear,’ was his naive reply, ‘I di’n’ want to come in 
the ni’, but wait till morn’, ter save ’er gas, you shee.’ 


“She couldn’t see it in that light, and told him so as she led him 
into the house by the ear.” 
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Down With Superstition 


ee GET THE MOsT out of the use of gas 
in safe, convenient service, and with 
the utmost economy, it is necessary, of 
course, that it be used in appliances of 
quality, that possess to the utmost the 
elements of freedom from _ trouble, 
safety, durability and efficiency. Quality 
in gas burning appliances is more im- 
portant than is quality with many other 
things that might be brought to mind. 
But, because most folks have little under- 
standing of things outside of their own 
business, the efforts to sell good gas 
appliances that are built to give this ideal 
service frequently meet with the super- 
stition, “Too costly to buy.” 

The point is referred to as a super- 
stition because, while the purchase pay- 
ment involves the investing of more 
dollars than would be involved in the 
purchase of a cheaper appliance of lesser 
useful life and of less operating economy, 
analysis would dispose of the compari- 
son. 

Suppose, for instance, that the ap- 
pliance costs $240.00, has an estimated 
useful life of twenty years, and there 
are four people in the family. The cost 





comes down to $12.00 per year, $1.00 
per month, 25¢ per week, or only a 
penny per person per day. Now suppose 
that another appliance of less quality 
costs $125.00 and has a possible useful 
life of six years. The cost per year 
comes to $20.82, as compared with $12.00 
per year for the better appliance. This 
gives a figure of $1.74 per month, 44¢ 
per week, or about 2¢ per person per day. 
Few people realize just what price 
represents in durability and all that it 
represents in length of useful life, in 
freedom from repairs or adjustment 
needs and the savings resulting there- 
from, in freedom from interruption to 
service with ail the attendant difficulties, 
to say nothing of the operating economy 
which invariably is much greater in the 
better appliance than in the poorer one. 
Real analysis of just what these points 
mean will almost always result in the 
sale of the better appliance rather than 
the poorer one. It is only the lack of 
understanding of the differences that 
causes buyers to demand the poorer 
equipment rather than the better. 


eS + 
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The Right Way to Tell the Story 


Our Company is a regular and consistent newspaper advertiser. 
We want our customers to know the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth about our great organization and the services 
we render them. We use the newspaper advertising columns to tell 
our customers these essential facts. It is a story that cannot be told 
in a day, so we plug on and on, consistently advertising, hammering 
home the truth, advertisement after advertisement. 


—Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company. 
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H. H. CLARK, Chairman 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


Cc. W. BERGHORN, Jr., Secretary 


H. 0. LOEBELL, Vice-Chairman 




















MANAGING COMMITTEE—1924 





Avutneton, J. B., Rochester, N. Y. 

Anprew, H. 0., New York, N. Y. 

BrovGHnTon, H. E., Jackson, ‘iich. (Michigan) 
Cautey, F. F., Chicago » Til. 

Cuark, H. H., Chicago,” Til. (Ilinois) 
CrawForD, H. M., San Francisco, Cal. 

pe Coriois, E. G., Boston, Mass. 

GatBralTH, L. F., Oakland, Cal. (Pacific Coast) 
Harnine, D. J., York, Pa, (Pennsylvania) 
Henry, H. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hepsurn, W. M., New York, N. Y. 

Hotman, H. B., St. Louis, Mo. 

Kewuy, T. J., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Indiana) 
Kravsse, C. C., Baltimore, Md. 

Larore, P. J., Boston, Mass. 


Letnrotn, J. P., Newark, N. ‘ 

ya v cS Elizabeth, a: F Ges Eng.) 

UINN, J n as 
Philadelphia, P Pa. - 


om Pa ia, 
Rascu, W. . New York, N. Y. 
Scnvuetz, A. , Milwaukee, Wis. | tects 


Setimay, N. * New York, N. 

Stimpy, C. D., Montreal, Can. (Canadian) 

StaH., C. R., Davenport, Ia. (Iowa) 

Sternany, E. J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tuompsox, W. D., Hammond, Ind. 

VittincHorr, H., Boston, Mass. 

Watson, H. E. G., Toronto, Can. 

Yeaton, G. D., Providence, R. I. (Gas Sales of N. E.) 
Youne, A. W., Knoxville, Tenn. (Southern) 


Younes, R. R., Newark, N. J. (New Jersey) 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Convention “2. F. Cauuey, Chicago, IIl. 
Cooperation with “Industrial Gas”—N. T. Seuiman, 
New York, N. Y. 
Educational—R. R. Youne, Newark, N. J. 
Industrial Booklets— 
Combustion—H. O. Lorsett, New York, N. Y. 
wer Restaurant Uses—J. P. Leinrotu, New- 
ar 
House ‘Hea ng—E. D. Mitener, Baltimore, Md. 
e Ny Water Heating—W. T. Rascu, New 
or 
Steam Boilers—H. VittincHorr, Boston, Mass. 


Wholesale Baking—H. M. Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1000 Uses for Gas—H. H. Ciarx, Chicago, Ill 

Ceramics—C. C. Kravsse, Baltimore, Md. 

Drying—J. Zanpor, Chicago, III. 

Food Products—E. J. SterHany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Forging & = Treating—W. D. THompson, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Soft Metal Melting—W. M. Hersvurn, New York, 


Tank Heating—Oscar Bowen, Chicago, III. 
Nominating—F. F. Cauuey, Chicago, Ill. 





Third Industrial Gas Course, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


HIS COURSE will be conducted at the 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, June 16 to June 27, 1924. It is 
sponsored by The New England Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers, the Gas Sales 
Association of New England, the New 
England Association of Commercial 
(Gas) Managers and the Guild of Gas 
Managers of New England. 


To quote from the prospectus: “Many 
changes have been made in the labora- 
tory at the Institute and the course has 
been broadened and enlarged consider- 
ably so that those who attend this year 
will come out with even better prepara- 
tion on the subject of Industrial Gas 
than those during previous years.” 

The program is as follows— 





JUNIORS 


Monday, June 16 


9:00 to 9:15 A.M. Opening : 


SENIORS 


With Juniors 


Francis E. Drake, Chairman Gas 
Educational Committee, Manager 
Gas Dept., Lynn G.& E. Co. 


9:15 to 10:45 


Water Gas Manufacture: 


Methods of Testing Appli- 


H. Vittinghoff, Engineer, Stone & ances 
Webster 
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11:00 to 12:30 
1:30 to 4:30 


Tuesday, June 17 
9:00 A.M. 


1:30 to 4:30 


Wednesday, June 18 
9:00 A.M. 


1:30 to 4:30 


Thursday, June 19 
9:00 A.M. 


1:30 to 4:30 


Friday, June 20 
9:00 A.M. 


1:30 to 4:30 


Monday, June 23 
9:00 A.M. 


1:30 to 4:30 
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JUNIORS 


Coal Gas Manufacture: 
R. L. Fletcher, Engineer of Manu- 
facture, Providence Gas Co. 


Trip to Gas Works: 
Courtesy A. M. Barnes, President, 
Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


Heat 
Temperature ° 
Thermal Expansion 


At 17 Roxbury St. 
Boston Consl. Gas Co., Lecture 
Room 


Practical Burner: 
Adjustment to Insure Correct 
Combustion, R. J. LaFore, Engi- 
neer of Industrial Sales 


Melting and Boiling: 
Specific Heat: 
Transfer of Heat: 
Radiation 
Convection 
Conduction 
Actual Use in Laboratory of 
Thermo-couples, optical pyrom- 
eters, etc. 
Refractories: 
Combustion : 


Laboratory Study of Thermal 
Conductivity 


Heat Calculations: 
Cost of Different Fuels: 
Efficiency Calculations: 


Calorimeters : 
Gas—Bomb 


Combustion and Utilization: 
Henry O. Loebell, Vice-President 
and Gen. Mgr. Combustion Util- 
ties Corp. 


At 17 Roxbury Street, Boston Cons. 
Gas Co., Industrial Laboratory 
Actual Treatments and demonstra- 

tion of various furnaces 





SENIORS 


Laboratory Experiment in 
Measurements of Temper- 
ature 


Gas Laboratory 
Practical Operation 
Testing of all Appliances 
by groups 


Gas Laboratory 


Gas Laboratory 


All Senior Periods in Labora- 
tory except during joint 
lectures 


Appliances to be operated and 
tested: 


Boilers—Bryant 
Kane 
Ofeldt 
Roper 


Ovens— Gehnrich 
Improved 
Blodgett 


Furnaces— 
American Gas 
American Carbonizing 
Surface Combustion 
Gilbert & Barker 
Improved Soft Metal 
Maxon Brass 
Recuperative Brass 
Cauldron 


Water Heaters— 
Instantaneous 
Storage © 
Tmmersion 
Selas System 


Joint Session with Junior 
Students 


Gas Laboratory 














Tuesday, June 24 
9:00 A.M. 





1:30 to 3:15 


3:30 to 4:30 
Wednesday, June 25 
9:00 A.M. 


¢ 1:30 to 4:30 
Thursday, June 26 
M. 


9:00 A. 


1:30 to 4:30 


Friday, June 27 
9:00 A.M. 


12:30 
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JUNIORS 
Gas Laboratory: 


Heat Treatment: 
Prof. R. S. Williams, Mass. Inst. 
of Tech, 


Heat Treatment, Laboratory 


Low Temperature Ovens: 
M. B. Webber, Engineer, C. D. 
Parker Co. 


Heat Treatment, Laboratory 


Volume Water Heating: 
N. T. Sellman, Engineer, Asst. 
Secretary-Manager; American Gas 
Association 


Conducted Visitation to working in- 
stallations of 
Ovens 
Brass Melting 
Heat Treating 
Water Heating 


Fuels used in Industrial processes: 
G. DeCoriolas, Engineer, 
Eastern Service Co. 


General Discussion of Specific Prob- 
lems, 

Questions and Review at close of 
second forenoon period 


Riverbank Court Hotel: 
Luncheon and Annual Meeting of 
Industrial Organization 

Address by— 
Col. Charles R. Gow, Pres. Charles 
R. Gow Co. 
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SENIORS 


Heat Treatment, Laboratory, 
Victor O. Homerberg, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Joint Session with Junior 
Students 


Gas Laboratory 

Gas Laboratory or Attendance 
at joint session with junior 
students (optional) 

Gas Laboratory 


Joint session with Junior 
students 


Gas Laboratory 


Joint Session with Junior 
students for entire day 








; The committee consists of Francis E. 
Drake, chairman, Lynn, Mass.; John J. 
Quinn, secretary, Quincy, Mass.; Clif- 
ford E. Paige, Boston, Mass.; and H. 
Vittinghoff, Boston, Mass. The course 
is under the direct charge of Prof. Gor- 


cs 





don B. Wilkes, O. K. Bates and George 
Thomson. 

The enrollment fee is $50 per stu- 
dent and application should be made, 
accompanied by check, to John J. Quinn, 
7 Granite St., Quincy, Mass. 
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Industrial Display Rooms of the Rochester Gas & 


Electric Corporation 

















Harold S. Babb 


HE COMMERCIAL BAKING of bread has 

long been considered one of the most 
advantageous outlets for manufactured 
gas available to all gas companies. The 
inevitable presence of bake shops in 
every city, large and small, is one of the 
more potent reasons why this field has 
received considerable attention from com- 
mercial managers of the utilities. The 
same cannot be said of other fields for 
industrial gas sales. The universal appeal 
of the subject matter as well as the pres- 
ent situation in the baking industry per- 
haps warrants the presentation of an- 
other paper upon the subject. 

The baking industry as it affects or is 
affectéd by the gas industry is composed 
of a variety of shops each presenting a 
rather individual problem. For the pur- 
pose of analysis, the industry has been 





The Commercial Bread Baking Load 


HAROLD S. BABB, Industrial Engineer, Portland Gas & Coke Company, Portland, Oregon. 





divided into classes determined by the 
nature of the business done. Other bases 
might be chosen for the analysis, such as 
fuels used or types of oven used. The 
oven and the fuel however, are governed 
to a great extent by the nature of the 
shop being considered. It is our purpose, 
moreover, to show not so much what is 
being or has been done with gas, as it is 
to reach conclusions as to what can be 
done to insure the enjoyment of the 
major portion of the baking business of 
our respective communities. 

We therefore have the bakeries classi- 
fied broadly as follows: 

I. Wholesalers : 

A. The strictly wholesale shop having 
the grocery stores as an outlet for their 
product. 

B. The wholesaler who also maintains 
one or more retail stores. 

Note: The first of these will be the 
bake shop as it was known for many 
years until quite recent times. The 
product is principally bread, rolls, coffee 
cakes, doughnuts, and such staple articles. 
The second subclassification is likely to 
have a more diversified line in keeping 
with the modern tendency among baker- 
ies. 

II. Retailers: 

A. Suburban shops. Diversified baking. 

B. Downtown shops. Located at 
traffic centers and selling to home bound 
workers. 


III. Restaurant Bake Shops. 

This class includes hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, department stores and institutions 
baking for their own consumption. 

IV. Specialty Bake Shops. 

A. Pie bakeries. 

B. Cookie bakeries. 
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These of course may be divided and 
subdivided to any desired extent but, as 
listed, they serve to illustrate the several 
problems involved in adequately serving 
this industry. 


The Wholesalers 


The wholesalers compose perhaps the 
simplest problem we have to meet from 
a purely theoretical point of view. There 
has been developed for the use of gas 
fuel a baking machine commonly known 
as the travelling oven. 

I am unable to speak regarding the 
travelling oven from the standpoint of 
direct personal experience. It is, how- 
ever, well accepted that the travelling 
oven has so many advantages entirely 
aside from the fuel economy that its use 
is to be recommended wherever output 
warrants the capital expenditure. The 
travelling oven economizes in several 
major ways. It is economical of floor 
space, a matter of prime importance in 
an era of advancing building costs and 
high rental values. It is adapted to effi- 
cient production routing of materials 
through the plant. It is economical of 
labor. It is subject to automatic control 
of temperatures and distribution of heat 
as required, insuring absolute control of 
the quality of product. With a fuel cost 
running as low as % cubic foot of gas 
per loaf, these ovens are a very attractive 
investment for the large wholesole bread 
baking plant. All our wholesale shops 
however, do not fall into the class which 
can consider baking on the scale neces- 
sary to make these ovens a practical solu- 
tion of their problems. 

The shops baking on a smaller scale 
will be found using probably brick ovens 
either of the dutch oven type or the in- 
direct continuous fired type. They will 
be using oil, coal, wood or gas fuel. 

On the continuous fired ovens, we do 
not find it practical to compete with solid 





or liquid fuels. Cast data taken some 
time ago indicate comparative costs on 
indirect ovens as follows: 


a eer 57¢ per bbl. flour 
3 ee 32¢ per bbl. flour 
WRG BONE oki pasess: 35¢ per bbl. flour 


Gas at $1.00 per M. 

Oil at $1.85 per bbl. 

Wood: Fir Cord at $9.00 per cord. 
Fir Slab at $5.00 per cord. 

There remains then one other solu- 
tion for the wholesaler in the intermedi- 
ate class. This is to use a battery of 
rotary or reel ovens. This class of oven 
shows a good fuel economy in the inter- 
mediate sized shop. Our cost data shows 
20¢ per barrel of flour for the fuel cost 
on a 5 oven shop, baking in the neighbor- 
hood of 1000 barrels of flour per month. 

This compares very favorably with in- 
direct fired oil fuel ovens at 32¢ as far 
as costs are concerned, but the brick 
ovens are preferred by many experienced 
bakers. They will undoubtedly handle 
such work as hearth breads better than 
the reel ovens. We have found the reel 
ovens to be excellent for shops baking 
mainly the ordinary loaf. These shops 
usually supplement the reel ovens with 
a deck oven for their pastry work. The 
shops using the reel ovens we find to 
come under our second division of the 
wholesalers’ class, that is, they are usu- 
ally centrally located and distribute their 
output through their own retail stores. 

When such a shop reaches a capacity 
of about 500 loaves per day they reach 
a point where the battery of reel ovens 
does not adequately serve their needs. 

It is at this critical point that a con- 
siderable problem is presented. To in- 
crease the plant capacity, invest in a 
travelling oven, and perhaps secure a 
new shop is a question for the business 
sagacity of the proprietor. There are 
many factors affecting the decision of a 
firm placed in this position. Chief among 
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them is the problem of sales. It would 
hardly be advisable for the gas salesman 
to advise concerning this problem, yet 
a baker in the position described is a 
potential gas user of considerable impor- 
tance. The industrial salesman should be 
in the confidence of such a prospect and 
in a position to be advised as to the prog- 
ress. He can often secure the present 
data of considerable value to the pros- 
pect, in reaching his conclusions and be 
in a position to present the case for gas 
fuel when the time is ripe. 


The Retailers 

The development of the suburban bake 
shop is one of the most recent outgrowths 
of the remarkable increase in the use of 
commercially baked products. Bake shops 
are now almost as numerous as grocery 
stores. Coincident with the increase in 
the number of shops is the increase in 
diversity of goods baked. The increased 
demand for the pastry line with its larger 
margin of profit is probably the reason 
for the large proportion of the increase 
in the number of shops. Bread can be 
successfully merchandised on the whole- 
sale plan with outlets through the grocery 
stores. Pastry, however, must be fresh 
to be attractive to the housewife. For 
this reason the neighborhood or suburban 
diversified bakery, where the goods can 
be purchased and consumed the same 
day it is baked, gets the cream of the 
pastry trade. 

The needs of the diversified shop are 
naturally different than the needs of the 
bread baker. Pastry work is done in 
dutch ovens, indirect fired ovens, reel 
ovens, electric ovens, and gas fired port- 
able ovens. It is generally conceded, 
however, that the best pastry work is 
done in the deck oven. The good fea- 
tures of the portable oven almost exclude 
the dutch oven and the indirect oven 
from consideration in establishing a shop 
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in a new location. Reel ovens are seldom 
chosen for the work, though some fine 
pastry work is being done in this type of 
oven, both gas and electric. The choice 
then of the suburban shop is likely to lie 
between an electric deck oven and a gas 
fired portable deck oven. All too fre- 
quently in the past, the tendency has been 
to choose the electric oven in spite of its 
admittedly higher first cost and operating 
cost. This situation, however, is charge- 
able directly to the appliance manu- 
facturers’ complacency and the apathy of 
the gas companies. 

With a fuel that will operate an oven 
at 50 per cent of our competitor’s costs, 
we have been in a position to merchan- 
dise an appliance at a considerably higher 
first cost than our competitors. 

Instead of this, we have been content 
with poorly designed, cheaply construct- 
ed ovens that sell for less than half our 
competitor’s appliance. We all know the 
fault and defects of the present-day port- 
able cabinet or deck oven built for gas 
fuel, yet there has been no improvement 
in the design or construction of these 
appliances for twenty years. They are 
still to a great extent uninsulated or 
inadequately insulated sheet metal boxes 
with a set of burners in the bottom. It 
should appear at once that it is illogical 
to attempt to heat a 4-deck oven with a 
single heat source and expect to secure 
proper distribution of heat and uniform- 
ity of temperatures. It should be equally 
evident that adequate insulation, increas- 
ing the shop comfort and at the same 
time steadying the oven and reducing 
operating costs, would be a profitable 
avenue of improvement in bake ovens. 
Why, then have portable ovens not re- 
ceived the attention to design that they 
deserve? The only reason suggested is 
that manufacturers and dealers consider 
their market secure without improving 
their product. None of us here on the 
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Pacific Coast but will readily realize that 
such is not the case. I would conserva- 
tively estimate that something over a 
thousand electric ovens have been sold 
on this coast in the past few years. The 
majority of these sales could have been 
secured by gas appliance manufacturers 
and the gas sales by the gas companies, 
had there been an acceptable gas oven to 
offer the purchasers. How often have 
you gentlemen lost a sale on an oven for 
that very reason and how often have 
buyers purchased electric ovens without 
even approaching the gas company, 
knowing that they had nothing to offer? 

The. first and most pressing need then 
is an adequate appliance to offer for this 
class of work. As to operating costs, our 
field is clear at least in the majority of 
the Pacific Coast cities. I think we in 
Portland have perhaps a situation as to 
gas and electric cost that is fairly repre- 
sentative. Our suburban bake shop of 
one or two oven size will reach the 1%4 
cent step of the electric rate. The aver- 
age rate per k.w.h. paid will be around 
2% to 3¢. The probable gas rate for a 
shop of this size will be 95¢ net. At these 
figures we can effect a saving of from 
30 to 50 per cent over electric costs. 
Example of saving effected: 


Shop No. 1 
Electric Gas Differ- Saving 
30 days 30 days ence per cent 
$40.89 $19.20 $21.69 53% 
Shop No. 2 
$58.80 $26.60 $32.20 54.8% 


The above shops have converted elec- 
tric reel ovens and costs are secured im- 
mediately preceding the conversion and 
immediately following. Shop, baker, out- 
put, etc., are all constant and provide 
ideal conditions for comparative tests. 

Reel oven replacing electric deck oven, 
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for baking of meat pies. Costs previous 
to changes: 








MONEE TEE: ch A iss SS eee es $40.00 
te i eniailconahibend 604s baacun 14.00 
ML. nek we ke nlieae es cies hace $54.00 
Costs after changes: 
ME PEER Gnvionn ddscccecéuce $ 5.00 
SE GUMS te don tw a ceeosee 29.00 
p EMER Py GNSS eee oe $34.00 
Saving: $54.00-$34.00—$20.00 per 


month. 37% saving. 


We have converted 14 electric reel 
ovens and have recorded not one failure 
to effect a saving and to give satisfaction 
tc the user. There remain 4 electric reel 
ovens unconverted in Portland and these 
are in a large shop which has under con- 
sideration a travelling oven and hence 
will not make any changes in present 
equipment. 

An item of cost that may amount to a 
considerable figure is the element renewal 
of the electric oven. I recall the state- 
ment of one baker whose oven we con- 
verted in which he said that he would be 
perfectly satisfied if the fuel cost were 
equal to that of electricity as he would 
still save $200.00 per year on mainte- 
nance. This may be an exceptional figure, 
yet the fact remains that the maintenance 
of an electric oven is far more costly 
than that of the gas-fired oven. 

The operating costs given are for sub- 
urban bake shops and are confined to 
reel ovens, 

We have no data available covering 
the actual replacement of deck ovens 
with gas-fired deck ovens. 

We have, however, the electrical con- 
sumption on a 3-oven shop in a depart- 
ment store, where the electric rate on the 
ovens is figured at 1¢ per k.w.h. and 
the gas rate at 55¢ per M. This is the 
most difficult competition we will be 
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called upon to meet in Portland. We ex- 
pect to affect a saving in this case of 
34% on operating costs exclusive of 
maintenance of ovens and have guaran- 
teed a saving of 25%. In this case, we 
propose to use the new Gasco oven, a 
deck oven of our own design and con- 
struction, which we have determined to 
be an exceptionally economical oven to 
operate. While it is not the purpose of 
our company to become an appliance 
manufacturer, we have been forced to 
assume the role by sheer inability to pur- 
chase an oven that we were not ashamed 
to offer to our customers. We have built 
and installed six ovens in Portland and 
have shipped one away. It is an oven 
built for diversified baking, well insu- 
lated and with sufficient refractory ma- 
terial to provide ample heat storage. 
Properly managed, a 12-pan oven will 
turn out $75.00 worth of diversified bak- 
ery goods at a gas cost of 1000 cubic feet 
per day. 

If it is necessary, as it seems to be, 
for the gas companies to pioneer the de- 
velopment of appliances of this kind, 
then it is high time that the start was 
made. 

Our second classification of retail 
bake shops includes the shop located 
down town near some traffic transfer 
point, selling its output over the counter. 
The large part of the business of this 
class of shop is done in the late after- 
noon, selling to homeward bound work- 
ers or shoppers. Such a shop may have 
one to five ovens, though if more than 
two ovens are used, there is likely to 
be a second retail store not far distant. 

Ovens favored for this class of busi- 
ness are reel ovens, for bread work and 
portable shelf ovens for pastries. 

Here again we are meeting electric 
competition on the shelf oven. Shops 
which are using gas on their reel ovens 
for bread work are using electric deck 
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ovens for pastries, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are earning a low rate 
for gas and the electric installation will 
come in at a comparatively high rate 
schedule. This class of shop will bear 
close watching on the part of the indus- 
trial gas man, especially where several 
retail stores are maintained. With an 
assured outlet for several thousand 
loaves daily, there is always the possi- 
bility of a progressive firm of this 
character expanding into the wholesale 
class and supplying grocers as well as 
their own retail stores. 


Restaurant Bake Shops: 


Another class of bake shop is that 
found operated in connection with a 
restaurant, hotel, club or hospital. These 
shops bake ordinarily for their own con- 
sumption. These shops are found in 
department stores and may, besides sup- 
plying the lunch counters of the store, 
sell at retail. 

Some hotels and restaurants, especial- 
ly if the buildings are old, may be 
equipped with a small or medium sized 
dutch oven. Ordindrily, however, the 
portable oven is found and the deck 
type is preferred on account of its adapt- 
ability. Here again, the situation de- 
mands a first class oven of the deck 
type and in its absence a large part of 
the business has gone to the electric 
oven manufacturers. With the right 
oven, this class should be easily held, 
because of the favorable gas rates 
earned by the consumption due to cook- 
ing appliances. 

In cases where the dutch oven is 
found, its conversion to gas firing is 
usually not difficult, as space is ordi- 
narily at a premium, fuel delivery incon- 
venient and costly, and, as already 
stated, the gas rate applying will be 
favorable. 

Hotels and restaurants particularly 
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are good prospects for an oven with a 
good hearth, on account of the large de- 
mand for french breads and hard rolls. 
The electric deck ovens, on account of 
their light hearth, are unsuited for this 
class of baking. The heat storage ca- 
pacity is lacking and the ovens do not 
have the “solid” heat these goods re- 
quire. 


Specialty Bake Shops: 

The specialty shops usually met with 
are: pie bakeries, cake bakeries, cookie 
bakeries, cracker factories and hardtack 
and similar products. 

We have three pie bakeries in Port- 
land, two of which have both gas and 
electric oven equipment. In one, the 
electric equipment is preferred to the tin 
box gas ovens, which they have. The 
investment necessary to replace the elec- 
tric ovens is a factor to this firm, which 
has recently built a new factory at con- 


siderable outlay. The second firm uses 
both gas and electricity in about equal 
proportions. The gas is used on a semi- 
portable oven, indirect fired. 

An exclusive meat pie bakery is using 
a reel oven with good results. We here 


replaced an electric deck oven and 
shipped it to Gautemala to get it safely 
out of our territory. 

The fault found with most pie ovens 
is a lack of heat storage in the hearth 
and especially in soft pies there is likely 
to be a soggy spot about the size of a 
dollar in the bottom crust. 

The electric ovens in one pie shop 
have metal sheets over the hearth, 
which warp upon heating and in conse- 
quence the operators can only partially 
fill the ovens and must select the level 
spots on the hearth for the soft pies. 

A cake oven has practically the same 
requirements as a general pastry oven. 
I have had no experience on an exclu- 


sive cake shop, though a shop in Port- 
land wholesaling cakes uses a semi- 
portable oven, gas fired, with good re- 
sults. 

Cookie ovens are a special class of 
appliance and heating methods vary 
with the kind of cookies made. Cookie 
ovens that I am familiar with are built 
to order and are on a rather small scale. 
The cookies are baked on the one deck 
where they receive bottom heat only and 
are then shifted to the other where they 
receive the necessary top heat for color. 


Conclusions: 

1. Indirect fired brick ovens do not 
offer a favorable field in which to cam- 
paign for gas business. 

2. Dutch ovens offer a field for gas 
sales that is quite attractive and the 
business is comparatively easy to secure 
if the operating conditions in the partic- 
ular shop are favorable. 

3. Reel ovens, gas fired, are one of 
the most economical methods of straight 
bread baking. 

4. Electric reel ovens are easily con- 
verted and the business very easy to 
secure on account of the economies ef- 
fected. It may be difficult to secure the 
first conversion. 

5. Electric deck ovens are hard to dis- 
place, on account of the investment rep- 
resented and the difficulty in securing an 
adequate gas oven. 

6. Wholesalers reaching the 5000- 
loaf daily output are likely to be in 
line for expansion and should be 
watched closely. 

7. Electric competition on the porta- 
ble deck ovens has reached a point 
where a large part of this business has 
already been lost to the gas industry, 
and only a most serious effort, backed 
up by a thoroughly up-to-date oven, 
will win it back. 
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8. The baking load is one of the most 
profitable classes of business that can 
be secured. It is business belonging to 
gas fuel for economic reasons. It is 
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If all the principal companies on the 
Pacific Coast were to seriously set to 
work to design a portable gas-fired deck 


oven along lines dictated by their own 
experience and pool their results, surely 
in two years’ time the results of this 
collaboration would be to produce not 
only an oven of inestimable value to 
the industry but’ we would have in- 
creased the understanding of the baking 
problem in a beneficial way. 


+ + + 


business which must be retained and re- 
gained at all costs. 

9. If the salvaging of the diversified 
baking load required the designing of 
new appliances, the gas companies 
should not hesitate, but at once direct 
their best thought and experience into 
the development of a suitable oven. 














Program of the Celebration of the Societe 
Technique de I’Industrie du Gaz 


We have received the program of meetings and entertainment with which 
the Societe Technique de I’Industrie du Gaz will celebrate its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary and the Hundredth Anniversary of the advent of gas in France, in 
Paris, June 24 to 29 inclusive. 

We urge any of our members who expect to attend these interesting meet- 
ings to notify A. G. A. Headquarters so that we can give them official credentials 
and assist them in making their visit as pleasant and profitable as possible. 

The office of the Secretary of the Congress will be at No. 12 Rue de Clichy, 
and on Monday, June 23, it will be open between the hours of 10 a. m. and 12 
noon, and 2 p. m. and 7 p. m. for registration, issuing of papers, entertainment 
tickets, etc. The program follows— 


Tuesday, June 24—2:30 p. m—Salle du Theatre du Jardin d’Acclimation 
Official optning of the Congress and Exposition 


Wednesday, June 25 
Excursion by boat from Paris to St. Germain 
Visit to gas works at Gennevilliers 
Luncheon and reception 
Return to Paris by special train 


Thursday, June 26 
Morning—First meeting of the Congress 
Afternoon—Second meeting of the Congress 
9 p. m.—Grand ball 


Friday, June 27 
orning—Third meeting of the Congress 
11:30 a. m.—Placing of wreath on tomb of Unknown Soldier, Arc de 
Triumphe, by English delegation 
Afternoon—Fourth meeting of the Congress 
8 p. m.—Banquet 


coat June 28 
orning—Reception by Society du Gaz of Paris 
Afternoon—Reception at City Hall, Paris 


Sunday, June 29 
xcursion by special train to Douai and St. Quentin 
Visit to gas holder without lifts at Douai 
Luncheon at Douai City Hall 
Visit to reconstructed gas works at St. Quentin 
Return to Paris 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 








Canadian Gas Association 


Date of affiliation—Mar. 25, 1919. 
Pres.—C. A. Jefferis, 265 Front St., E., Toronto, Ont., 


Canada. 
Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., Toronto, Ont., Aug. 28, 29, 1924. 


Empire State Gas and Electric —* 


Date of Siiotion- Se. 21, 
Pres.—S. I eee “ie & Electric Cos., 
Ith ow 


Chairman Gas Section—F. F. Ingwall, Binghamton 
Gas Works, Fenememen, 

See.—C. H. B. Oe . Grand Central Terminal, New 
ork, N. 

Annual Meeting, 1924. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date ef Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919. 


Pres.—J. G. Learned, Public Service Co. of Northern 
illi inois, Chicago, 

Sec.-Tr.—R. V. Prath Sods Ilinois Mine Workers 

+ Bidg., Springhel d, I 

Conv., ; 


Indiana Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919. 
Pres.—G. . Je mson, Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
South Bend, 
Sec.-Tr. —E i, Burke, Citizens ey €o., Indianapolis, 


Conv., 1925" 


Iowa District Gas Association 


Date | Affiliation—May 21 
Pres.—H. <asere, Cedar Fy Gas Co., Cedar 


Ta. 
Sec.-Tr. i lapide Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 
a. 

Conv., 1925. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of |! - 18, 


Pres.—Geo. haw 3 Public Utilities 
” Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sec.-Tr.—A. " Schroeder, G Grand Rapids Gas Light 





Gra Mi 
Conv., Detroit, Mich., Sept. +" 10, 11, 1924. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 


Pres.—C. L. Proctor, Empire District Electric Co., 
Joplin, Mo. 


Sec.- oats” Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 

Wiley F. cost Chmn., Affiliation Com., Missouri 
Utilities Co., Mexico, Mo. 

Conv., 1925. 


New England Association <* — a 


Date ¢ Affiliation—Feb. 
Pres.—C. Prichard, Lowell i Ry Light Co., Lowell, 


_ 
Sec.-Tr.—J. L. ‘Tudbury, 247 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Conv., 1925. 


Gas Sales Association of New England 
Date of Affiliation—Oct. 1, 1919. 
Gov.—F. A. Woodhead, 689 Massachusetts Ave., 
Arlington, Mass. 
Sec.—J. H. Sumner, 719 Massachusetts Ave., -Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Annual Meeting, 1924. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of me. 25, 1919. 
Pres.—Raymond Cumberland County Gas 
nd ciNtville °N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Gas Co., 
ewark, N. J. 
Conv., April, 1925. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of Affiliatio: t. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—H. R. Basford, H. R. Basford Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Sec.-Tr.—W. M. Henderson, 812 Howard St., San 
Frarcisco, Cal. 
Conv., Santa Barbara, Cal., Sept. 15-19, 1924. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 19 
Pres.—John A. Frick, ‘Alleatowa-Bethlehem Gas Co., 
Allentown 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cutlen” Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 


rg, Pa. 
Conv., 1925. 


Southern Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 20. 1919. 
Pres.—W. H. Leary | Georgia Railway & Power Co., 


tianta, Ga. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. Connolly, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 
Conv.,Wilmington, N. C., 1925. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Date ¢ Affiliation—September 26, 1923 
Pres.—G. A W. Fry, West Texas Utilities Co. ., Abilene, 
exas. 
Chairman Gas Section—F. C. Armbruster, South- 
western Gas & Elec. Co., Shreveport, La. 
Sec.—E. N. Willis, 403 wamanier Bldg., Dallas, 
‘exas. 
Conv., 1925. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—March 25, 1919. 
Pres.—G. C. Neff, Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
Chairman Gas Section—I. F. Wortendyke, New Gas 
Ligh . Co., Janesville, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.— Tan dby, 445 Washington Bidg., 
adison, Wis. 
Conv., 1925. 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas Conference 


Date of Vormeticn—hgail 11, 1923. 
Posa0. | ame Public Service Gas Co., Newark, 
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Sec.-Tr—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Conv., 1925. 
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Jj. E. DAVIES, Chairman 


LOUIS STOTZ, Secretary 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


J. P. HANLAN, Vice-Chairman 











MANAGING COMMITTEE—1924 


BaLL, ry 3 L., Fitchbu 5 aoe 

BruiL, A. , Pittsburgh, 

Burxz, E. Fe Indianapolis, Ind. (Indiana) 

Burns, J. r "St. Louis, Mo. 

CannirF, R. Sen Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

CaNTRELL, Normax, a, Undenee, Ti. 

CorL, va F., St. Louis, Mo. Cant) 

Crarts, H. C., Pittsfield, Mass. (N. Gas Eng.) 

CraNKSHAW, Z W., Allentown, Pa. (Peemwinetia) 
18, - C., Fall River, Mass. 

Dairy, E. V., Chicago, Il. 

DaNNER, i. E., Houston, Texas (Southwestern) 

Doering, H. ‘A, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Empire State 

G. & 


E.) 
S., Detroit, Mich. (Mich 


te, F. igan) 
Aer Gakland, Calif. (Pacific Coast) 


GatsralTH, L. F., 


Jounson, W. B., Toronto, Can. ( 


Martin, E. H., Des Moines, = ey 
McConnNeELL, H. N., New Bann Mong “h 

PicKaRD, * 2: Greensbo 6. "Goutnern) 
PuHEnicig, C. i My a. 
Quinn, JoHN EF * came (Gas “Sales of E.) 


Vincent, G. I., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Welser, J. A., York, Pa. 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Architects and Builders Service—W. A. Apams, Chi- 


i. 

Commercial’ Policy—P. S. Youno, Newark, N. J.; 
Cuas. A. Munroe, Chleneh, Ill.; F. J. Rur- 
LEDGE, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. B. Brown, Mil- 
waukee, Wis Barnitz, New York, N. Y. 


Home Service—Apa Berssis Swann, Newark, N. J. 
Salesman’s Manual—H. D. Vatentine, Chicago, III. 
Sales Stimulation—J. P. Hanuan, Newark, N. J. 





The Monthly Sales Service 


709 Subscribers as of May 10th 


ROM NOW ON WE will keep the mem- 

bership informed concerning the pro- 
gress of the New Monthly Sales Service. 

It started with the first issue mailed 
the latter part of April and included a 
“Plan for May Campaign on Water 
Heaters ;” the first of a series of three 
articles on “Starting an Industrial De- 
partment ;”. and, a “Home Service De- 
partment” section. 

Immediately on receipt of the first is- 
sue one company telegraphed us that 
they were enthusiastic about the New 
Sales Service; another wrote,—“I re- 
ceived the April 15 mailing of the Sales 
Stimulation Service,—the lay-out is 


great and I am very much pleased with 
what I received. If every subscriber fol- 
lows the instructions contained in this is- 
sue and those to follow, there is no doubt 
in my mind but what the objective of a 
50% increase in gas sales by 1926 will 
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be realized,’’—still another wrote,— “I 
want to congratulate you on the get-up 
of the Sales Stimulation sheets. I can 
truthfully say this is one of the best me- 
diums to stimulate sales I have ever 
read.” 

Such expressions are very encouraging 
to the men who are giving freely of 
their experience and time to make this 
service helpful to the subscribers. 

During May two mailings were made, 
one a special report on the subject of 
“The Campaign Method of Gas Mer- 
chandising” and the other a_ bulletin 
which had as its main feature a compre- 
hensive detailed lay-out for organizing 
and carrying through a Gas Range Cam- 
paign. 

A service of this character should have 
the support of every company member 
of the Association. In practically every 
situation there are several men who are 
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directly concerned with the merchandis- 
ing plans of the company. Each of these 
individuals should have a copy of the 
service coming directly to him. It will be 
not only educational but inspirational as 
well. 

The Sales Departments of gas com- 
panies have an opportunity this year to 
show whether they really have the get-up 
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and pep we think they have. Remember 
there is a $5,000,000,000 building pro- 
gram being carried on in the country this 
year. That means lots of new business 
for the gas companies—get your share. 

We would like to know at Association 
Headquarters, Mr. Sales Manager, what 
plans you are carrying on. 


A Display that has Dignity and an Appeal 





Gas appliances in an artistic and well designed setting can be made 
attractive. Select a harmonizing color scheme of drapery, and appliances 
with neatly lettered cards which tell your story—include prices and terms. 


It pays to have good window displays. 








Gas Company Exhibits at Food Show 


HE BROOKLYN UNION Gis COMPANY 
aan advantage of the recent Food 
Show, held in one of Brooklyn’s largest 
armories, to make a prominent and com- 
prehensive display of gas appliances 
and gas service. 

Located in the center of the armory, 
with aisles on all sides, their booth was 
not only prominently placed but attrac- 
tively designed. As can be seen from the 
photograph reproduced here, it was in 
the form of a pergola extending from a 
semi-spherical latticed dome, the whole 


being artistically decorated with hanging 
vines and wisteria. 

A large number of the latest types of 
domestic cooking, heating and lighting 
appliances were displayed, as well as ap- 
pliances for the use of bakers, packers 
and confectioners. The appliances were 
connected and live demonstrations were 
given during the show. The exhibit at- 
tracted much attention and well shows 
what can be done to make the display of 
gas appliances interesting and attractive. 


A general view of the exhibit 
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What is the Matter with our Window Displays? 


pecs SALE OF GAS merchandise, broadly 
speaking, is primarily to promote the 
further use of gas for cooking, water 
heating, house heating, lighting, indus- 
trial processes, etc. 

The success of any business depends 
upon the people who buy its goods, so 
then, it is the public we must interest. 
We must reach out and get their atten- 
tion,—we must put our story over to 
them. If the public likes prunes and we 
have strawberries to sell, we must sell 
them on the merits of strawberries and 
the delightful recipes to which straw- 
berries lend themselves, or they will con- 
tinue to go on eating prunes indefinitely. 

Window and show room display work 
is one of our best avenues of approach 
to the buying public and in order to sell 
them gas service we must understand 
that public, we must anticipate their 
needs and make our appeal directly to 
the public mind, otherwise the finest dis- 
play, no matter how artistically set, will 
be a failure. 

It is therefore of utmost importance 
that the person to whom is delegated the 
responsibility of originating and install- 
ing gas company displays be grounded in 
some of the fundamentals. He should 
know his merchandise, its use, quality, 
prices and terms of sale and be thorough- 
ly acquainted with the policies of his 
company. 

The window display is foo important 
an adjunct to successful merchandising 
to be delegated to one who is not 
thoroughly interested or willing to give 
time and thought to the work. 


+ 


+ 





The display should tell the whole 


story at a glance and give all the infor- 
mation needed to convince the prospec- 
tive buyer that the product is what he or 
she wants, that it will give the service 
required and that the price and terms are 
within his or her means. 

We have an A. G. A. Window Dis- 
play Club with a membership of over 
two hundred individuals who are, or 
should be, keenly interested in this work. 
From that number of men we should 
certainly receive each month at least ten 
or more suggestions and photographic 
examples of better than the average win- 
dow displays. Aside from the $10 
monthly prize offered by the Commercial 
Section there should be real pride in sub- 
mitting contributions. 

Gas company displays are usually not 
comparable with those of other leading 
merchants in any community. Why is 
this so? We do not agree with the argu- 
ment offered that our line does not lend 
itself to an interesting and artistic display 
treatment. Gas merchandise can be at- 
tractively displayed if one will but give 
the matter some really careful thought. 
Our committee is willing to constructive- 
ly criticise the displays of any member of 
the club purely in a spirit of helpfulness. 

Now members, what are you doing 
along this line and how can we help you? 

We are anticipating a much greater 
number of contributions. Send us photo- 
graphs of your displays. If they are not 
worth photographing, why not make 
them so? It is the job of the Sales De- 
partment—let us not be found wanting. 


+ 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE—1924 


Armaruster, F. C., Shreveport, La. (Southwestern) 
Bates, H. E., Chi 
Besssene, x C., N. 

Brown, J. A., — —_ (ahichigan 

Beseecs, R. > ew York, N 

Cook, H. » Baltimore, ‘Mi. 

Coneaem, R ‘- , Philadelphia, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 
Earte, W. , Rochester, N (Empire State G. & E.) 


Fevers, H. c Sedalia, Mo. Gitsourh 
Frevpner, A. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freeman, E. C., Providence, R. a 

Happock, LT. ° ri 

Havscnitpt, C. J., Moline, Ti lille aa 
Hor, C. W., Glassboro, - (New Jersey 
Homenrers, J. J., Montreal, San. (Canadian) 


ag A. C., Boston, 5 

Luxx, C. Pe New York, N 

Lyons, B. “. Beloit, Wis. (Wiseonsin) 

Morris, W. R., Jersey City, N. J. 

Orten, C. Z. "In. Plymouth, Mass. (Gas Sales of N. E.) 
Perry, J. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Porter, R. G., Chester, Pa. 

Pricnarp, C. R., Lowell, Mass. (N. E. Gas Eng.) 
Rrena, E. L., Baltimore, Md. 

Suavun, ©. D., Terre Haute, Ind. —— 
Weaver, E. R., Washington, D. 

Weser, F. C., New York, N. ‘ 

WHITTAKER, A. D., Atlanta, Ga. (Southern) 
Yarp, W. S., San Francisco, Calif. (Pacific Coast) 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Carbonization and Complete -‘-_ ~~ of Coal— 
E. H. a Worcester, 
Cast ba one Sta: 


hia, Pa. 
rR. 
Mic! 


as 
‘W aLTon Fonevate, Phila- 
and Scrubbing—F. W. Srzzre, Detroit, 


Chemical--Dx. A. R. Powett, 1 Ciienge. Fi Til. 

Coke—R. L. Fuercner, Providence 

Gas is 7 and Meter Deposits—Dr. R: L. Brown, 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


ae gag AN D. vow Maur, Zercata Can. 
Edi Revision of Catechism—W. J. Sune, 
iladelphia, Pa. 

Measurement of Large Volumes of Gas—M. E. 
BrenesH Chicase. 

Nominating—F. C —, New: York, N. Y. 

Standardization a Capacities f Consumers Meters— 
Watton Forstatt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Water ri Operation—J. Kennepr, New York, 





The Removal of Organic Sulphur from Gas 


Research Institute, Combustion Utilities Corporation. 


precede GAS always contains 
in one form or another an appreci- 
able amount of the sulphur originally 
present in the coal from which it was 
made. This sulphur is usually present 
in the gas in the following forms: 


1. Hydrogen Sulphide 
2. Carbon Bisulphide 
3. Carbon Oxy-Sulphide 
4. Oxides of Sulphur 


The removal of items (3) and (4), 
i. e. carbon oxy-sulphide and oxides of 
sulphur, occurs automatically by the 


presence of water at various points along 
the travel of the gas, resulting in the 
formation of small amounts of ammoni- 
um sulphate, ammonium sulphite, carbon 
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dioxide and hydrogen sulphide. The 
problem, therefore, of removing sulphur 
from the gas resolves itself in the re- 
moval of the H,S and CS, present. 

We have today in use several methods 
of satisfactorily removing practically all 
of the hydrogen sulphide content in the 
gas. The problem, however, of removing 
carbon bisulphide has presented a much 
more difficult task and as far as is known 
we have today no cofnmercial method of 
removing the organic sulphur present. 

To a.large extent the need of a process 
for the removal of organic sulphur has 
not been of paramount importance be- 
cause gas companies have limited them- 


selves to using coals low in sulphur so 


that the amount of CS, in the gas made 
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would be low enough to render its re- 
moval unnecessary. The value, however, 
of an economical method of removing 
organic sulphur from gas is not only ap- 
parent today but should become of great- 
er commercial necessity as time goes on. 


Sulphur Undesirable 

Sulphur in gas is a very undesirable 
constituent for many reasons. In sev- 
eral operations of the sheet glass indus- 
try a gas which is practically free from 
sulphur is necessary. From tests made, 
it appears that the total sulphur content 
of a gas for use in the glass industry 
should not contain more than five grains 
of sulphur per 100 cu. ft. of gas. In 
other cases even smaller amounts of sul- 
phur in the gas produce very detrimen- 
tal results, particularly in industrial heat- 
ing operations such as heat treatment of 
special steels, the making of files, etc. 

In the past, gas companies have not 
been able to use high sulphur coals for 
several reasons. In many cases the most 
important reason has been the fact that 
if a high sulphur coal is used the gas 
would contain such large quantities of 
organic sulphur that the sulphur content 
would exceed the maximum which is 
allowed by the regulatory bodies in those 
communities. This has often resulted in 
compelling gas companies to purchase 
coals geographically quite distant from 
the gas works when coals satisfactory 
except for their sulphur content were 
available locally at a materially cheaper 
price. 

While this has not been the only rea- 
son for not using local coals, develop- 
ments justify the belief that the other 
important limitations are fast being elim- 
inated. With the progress that is being 
made in allowing our gas companies to 
supply lower B. t. u. gas and with the 


improvements which are being made in, 


methods of gas manufacture, it is becom- 


ing more and more practicable and more 
and more economical for gas companies 
to devise every possible means for using 
those coals which are closest at hand. 

In most cases these coals will be found 
to be appreciably high in sulphur content 
and unless processes are developed which 
will provide for the removal of organic 
sulphur, it will not be possible for our 
gas companies to use the local fuels 
available and produce their product at 
the lowest possible price. It, therefore, 
appears that not only does the need ex- 
ist today for methods of removing or- 
ganic sulphur,ebut as time goes on such 
methods will become’ of greater and 
greater necessity and unless such pro- 
cesses are developed, the progress of the 
industry in the more economical manu- 
facture of gaseous fuel will be seriously 
limited. 


A New Process 

Of course, it is well known to those in 
touch with the gas industry that many 
processes have been proposed for the 
purpose of removing organic sulphur 
and several have been tried out on a com- 
mercial scale, but up to the present time 
not one of these has proven economically 
successful. Tests are now being made on 
a process which uses aniline as the re- 
acting agent. The discovery that aniline 
in aqueous solution will react with gas- 
eous carbon bisulphide with sufficient 
speed to make its use practical for organ- 
ic sulphur reduction and the application 
of this discovery to the removal of or- 
ganic sulphur from gas is the basis of a 
process developed by Mr. J. M. Weiss 
of the firm of Weiss & Downs. 

The process in question usually fol- 
lows the oxide purifiers and depends on 
the removal of carbon bisulphide by 
passing the gas through aniline or a sim- 
ilar anino body, preferably in water solu- 
tion or water suspension. The reaction 
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which takes place may be represented as 
follows : 

2C,H;NH, + CS,= CS (C,H,NH,) + HS 
When aniline is used as an absorbent, 
thiocarbonilide and hydrogen sulphide 
are the products produced. Thiocarbon- 
jlide is not volatile, remains in the washer 
and is a valuable by-product which may 
be recovered and purified. Hydrogen 
sulphide goes along with the gas and can 
be removed by known methods or by 
making the water solution of aniline 
sufficiently alkaline to absorb the hydro- 
gen sulphide of reaction. This addition 
of alkali has the further advantage of 
accelerating the combination by remov- 
ing from the system one of the products 
of reaction. In the process as developed 
other catalyzing agents may be used to 
speed the reaction and increase the effi- 
ciency of the absorption of carbon 
bisulphide. 

One of the important features of the 
process is that it requires no special 
apparatus other than gas washers which 
are already standard practice in the gas 
industry. 


Preliminary Information Secured by 
Test 


In obtaining preliminary information 
on the effectiveness of this process, small 
scale tests have been run in the testing 
laboratories of the Research Institute of 
the Combustion Utilities Corporation. 
Several samples of gas were tested by the 
following means: 

The total amount of organic sulphur 
in the gas was determined in the stand- 
ard referees form of apparatus after the 
gas had been thoroughly scrubbed with a 
10% solution of cadmium chloride for 
the complete removal of H,S. The gas 
was then passed through wash bottles 
containing aniline. From this point the 
gas was passed through additional wash 
bottles containing the cadmium solution 
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which removed the H,S formed by the 
aniline reaction. The gas was then 
passed through the referees form of ap- 
paratus and the organic sulphur content 
noted. 

In the first test coke oven gas con- 
taining 714 grains of organic sulphur per 
hundred cu. ft. of gas was treated with 
aniline in aqueous solution and the sul- 
phur content reduced to 3.9 grains. In 
the second test, where the gas was treat- 
ed with both aniline and the proper cata- 
lyzer, the organic sulphur in grains per 
hundred cu. ft. of gas was reduced to 1.3. 
Additional tests indicated the same gen- 
eral results with the same effectiveness 
in the removal of organic sulphur by ani- 
line plus the proper catalyzer. 


Results to Date 

The results obtained up to date indi- 
cate that this general method has con- 
siderable possibility as an economical 
method of removing organic sulphur. At 
the present time, additional tests are 
being run to further substantiate the 
value of this process and arrangements 
are also being made to demonstrate the 
method on a semi-commercial scale. 

Of course, while the process appears 
to work satisfactorily from the technical 
standpoint, the question of its cost of 
operation can only be demonstrated by 
further tests. In this regard, one of the 
most important items of cost appears to 
be the loss of aniline due to its volitaliza- 
tion in the gas during the treatment. In 
this connection there are several possi- 
bilities of reducing this item. 

It is believed that the diluted solutions 
of aniline used will not result in excessive 
volatilization losses. Further, it appears 
that concurrent flow of the gas and the 
aniline solution will result in lower vo- 
latilization losses due to the fact that 
whatever aniline vaporizes in the gas, 
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will react in the vapor phase with the or- 
ganic sulphur still left in the gas. 


While this process is just in the pre- 


liminary stages its development is being 
aggressively carried out because it is be- 
lieved that it will be of great economic 
value to those companies which at the 
present time cannot use local coals be- 
cause of their high sulphur content. 
More important than this, however, is 


+ 


+ 


the fact that a commercial method of re- 
moving organic sulphur from coal will 
bring us closer to the possibility of all 
gas companies eventually using those 
coals which are nearest at hand to their 
gas generating equipment, and which 
will result in their producing heat units 
from gas at the lowest possible price with 
the greatest ultimate benefit to both the 
domestic and industrial consumer. 
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More About Welding Cast Iron Pipe 


Mr. M. R. Thompson, Engineer of the Southern Counties Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, California, writes in to tell us that the method of joining cast iron 
pipe described in Mr. C. M. Carter’s article, “Welding Cast Iron Pipe at Bartles- 
ville, Okla.,” in our April issue, was developed by Mr. Arthur F. Bridge and 
himself several years ago and has been largely employed ever since on the Pacific 
Coast. He also promises to give us some interesting data on the installation of 
9 miles of 8” cast iron main to carry gas at 300 lbs. pressure which is now being 


done. 
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Service of Accounting and Technical 
Committees 


The following are typical letters received from our members whose prob- 
lems have been submitted to our committees : 


“T thank you for your efficient search and successful results of 
the information sought by me. The cards supplied by Mr. Heyser 


will serve our purpose. 


“Thanking you again and wishing you and the American Gas 
Association success in its splendid undertakings to serve the gas 


fraternity, I am 


Very truly yours.” 


“Thank you very much for your letter of the 14th. I heard also 


from Mr. Eigenbrot and Mr. Grant. 


The useful information and 


suggestions received will be of great assistance. 
“I greatly appreciate your kindness and courtesy, and_ the 
promptness with which the Coke Committee responded to my re- 


quest for information.” 


Are you taking advantage of this service? 








Ditch Digging, Machine vs. Hand 


: WESTERN UNITED Gas & ELEc- 
TRIC COMPANY of Aurora, IIl., has 
gathered some interesting figures on the 
‘comparative cost of ditch digging for 
main extensions, by manual labor and by 
machine digging. This work was done 
in the new districts being built up near 
Chicago. 

Here there were 19,029 feet of ditch 
dug between August 1st and December 
Ist, giving the following cost when using 
the ditcher. 

Feet of ditch dug 
Cost of Labor 
=," Material (repairs, gasoline, 
ol 

Analyzed Cost Using Ditcher 
NNN MINE iin 0 og icwg id ne ane acd ee om 
Se SE eran ieeger ene 
Depreciation per ft. (4 year life) .... 


Interest per ft. (8% of $4,000 for 28 
miles of ditches. 


Total cost per ft. 
Total cost for 19,029 ft 


Figuring the cost of doing this same 
work by hand digging, assuming one man 
at $5.00 for a ten hour day digging on an 
average of 30 ft. of ditch per day, gives 
the following cost— 


Feet of ditch dug 
Cost of labor 
Tetel otat: Cer: Ths ais ckccs cacivncsncus $.1666 
Comparison Hand Digging-Machine Digging 
Cost to dig 19,029 ft. ditch by 

hand 
Cost to dig 19,029 ft. ditch by 

machine 


Saving by machine (in 4 
months) 


On the basis of this saving in cost, and 
a considerable saving of time as well, 
several additional machines have been 
purchased, designed to dig a ditch 18” 
wide and 5’-6” deep. This is the machine 


illustrated here. 











The ditcher 
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Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


Wanted by a gas and electric company, young 
man to do office work who has had experience 
in ledger work, general routine work, and espe- 
cially on the complaint or service desk. In reply, 
please give outline of experience, references and 
salary expected. Address: 

Key No. 022. 


WATER HEATER SALESMAN WANTED—A large 
gas company needs several good water heater 
salesmen to work on commission basis in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Exceptionally good territory. 

Key No. 026. 


WANTED—Two experienced salesmen, to specialize 
on the sale of gas boilers for house heating and 
industrial uses, by a gas company desirous oi 
increasing its present gas boiler load. Give de- 
tails of experience and results obtained.—Address 


Key ‘No. 039. 

APPLIANCE SALESMEN—Calling on Gas Com- 
panies to sell tank water heaters as a side line 
on commission basis. State territory, references 


and experience. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 042. 


WANTED—Experienced gas works foreman to act 
as assistant superintendent in small gas and 
electric company in New England. Give full 

Address 


particulars and state salary desired. 


A. G. A. 
Key No. 043. 


WANTED-—-Gas main laying foreman for gas com- 
pany in vicinity of New York. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 044. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


POSITION WANTED—By-Product, Coke-Oven Ex- 
ecutive seeks more responsible connection. Fitted 
for Chief Chemical Engineer. Assistant-Superin- 
tendent or Assistant to Manager. University 
Graduate. Alexander Hamilton Institute Gradu- 
ate. Nearly seven years with present 3000 ton 
plant. Thirty-two years old. arried. Address 


A. G. A. 

Key No. 151. 

WANTED—Position of responsibility as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel Engineer—18 years’ varied ex- 
perience in the gas business. References and 


service record furnished. Address A. G. A 
Key No. 142. 


WANTED—Am open for position as general super- 
intendent, engineer or manager of fair sized 
property. Fifteen years’ experience in combina- 
tion coal and water gas plants. Experience covers 
vertical and horizontal coal gas _ installations, 
also distribution work. At present am managing 
plant of five million sendout and have been act- 
ing in capacity of assistant engineer. Can furnish 
excellent entials from present and past em- 
ployers. Married. Can report with reasonable 
notice. Address A. G. A. Monthly. 

Key No. 164. 


ENG.-SUPT. of one of the largest gas plants in the 
country would consider change. Desires to lo- 
cate with company in which opportunities for 
future advancement are better than in present 

sition. Is a married man. Has technical 
niversity training. No rticular preference 
as to location. Address A. e"A.. 
Key No. 159. 


AVAILABLE—Man of executive ability, experi- 
enced in all phases of the gas business and sales 
and advertising work, including agency work on 
National accounts. Capable of creating, plan- 
ning and following through all forms of adver- 
tising. Prefer locating in West or South Atlan- 
tic states. Minimum salary of $4,000. Address 


A. G. A. 
Key No. 167. 


WANTED—Superintendent of Distribution se 
similar position high or low pressure. 14 ye: 
experience covering all branches of the wo 
ofhce, field, and shops. Speaks and writes 
Spanish. Southern part of U. S. or Latin America” 
preferred but not essential. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 10 


AM OPEN FOR A POSITION of greater respon- 
sibility. At present, manager of gas company 
with over 5,000 meters. Technical training, 
started in as cadet engineer with one of largest 
operating companies in U, S. ave eleven years" 
experience in engineering, construction, dis- 
tribution and manufacturing, and over four years” 
in commercial, new business and financial ag” 
manager. Prefer manager’s position in good 
sized city. Age 40 years and married. Addveaml 
A. G. A. 

Key No. 170. 

GAS ENGINEER—Eighteen years’ experience in de. 7 
sign, construction and operation of gas plants, 
all departments, manufacture and distribution, 
also electrical experience in combination plants 
desires position of responsibility with progres-7 
sive company. Past six years chief engineer ™ 
with large gas company. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 171. 


EXECUTIVE, with fifteen years’ experience in coke 
oven practice on plants manufacturing surplus” 
gas for city consumption, desires connection 7 
with growing public utility either as executive ~ 
or sition leading to same. College graduate, 
g personality, married. Available on rea- 7 
sonable notice. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 172. 


GAS ENGINEER—18 years’ experience with 3 larg- 
est gas companies in the country, am open for 
engagement as gas engineer, general superin- | 
tendent, manager or sales engineer. Excellent 
references. Address A. G. A. — 4 

Key No. 173. 


ENGINEER—Twenty-one years’ experience in Gas ~ 
and Electric production and distribution, wishes — 
an opening with a larger gas company or a com- 
bination gas and electric company. Eleven years 
with the United Gas Improvement Co. Highest 
reference from present connection. Address 


A. G. A. 
Key No. 174. 


WANTED—A position as General Manager or En- 
gineer of Gas Property. Have had experience and 
can produce results in either large or small prop- 
erties. n give exceptional references on past 
record. Address A. 

Key No. 175. 


GAS ENGINEER, 40, with thorough training (17 
years) in the gas business and real executive 
ability, wishes to connect up with a live con- 
cern in any capacity where technical and com- 
mercial ability will count. At present engaged, 
but could be available on two months’ notice. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 176. 


WANTED—Executive position by young man with 
eighteen years’ (18) experience in all branches 
of gas business. Eight years (8) as manager. 
Past four years, vice-president and general man- 
ager of gas company with nearly 10,000 meters. 

echanical engineer. Expect to voluntarily place 
myself on the market about August 15, 1924. Will 
accept position as manager of company with 7,000 
to 10,000 reters, or assistant manager and engi- 
neer, with larger company. Married man. Replies 
rust be strictly confidential. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 177. 

WANTED—Position as superintendent of small gas 
company or combination gas and electric com- 
pany, or as assistant to superintendent or man- 
ager of a large plant. Technical university train- 
ing. Five years’ experience in maintenance and 
operation of steam, gas and electric plants. Ad- 
dress: A. G. A. 

Key No. 178. 
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New York, N. Y. 
Ass’n Headgtrs. 
Chicago, III. 
Newark, N. J. 
Ass’n Headgtrs. 
Chicago, III. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ass’n Headatrs. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ass’n Headgtrs. 
Boston, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ass’n Headgtrs. 


Ass’n Headgtrs. 
Ass’n Headatrs. 
Ass’n Headatrs. 
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